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*The| needs, .^a^-ilities and learning styles of community 
, coYrege* st udejnt s are'^extreVnely diverse, and different from tho,se' 



:ol 



of students enrolled at- fag r year i institutions.. It has become 
increasingly clear to many that the material presented in cla^ss 
must be morel ciosely related to the- needs, interests and leern- 



iag styles o 

I 

and means of 

I i 

I It 



these students, both in the desired end-states 



instruction.. 



is/particula^ly important to adapt curriculum and 
techniques of required , general education courses to the needs 
of cofT^'munity] cgllege students. The Social Science, 101 Course 
l^t^ IKli^mi-Daqe Commynity College, a, large urb^an comg^unTtY^^co^ 
legeV is sucjh a course. . It is the 

required^xintjerdisciplinary , general educatiori Mcial science.- 



at erial-3--^re drau/n mainly from' the discipline's' of^ 



The course 

Anthrcpolojg^S Sociology and frsychblo'gy. Imp'^^rting inf^ormatiori 



first o'f tu/o-*s-emesters af 



fctaroucjh lec1[ures,^vhas' oeen the major teaching method;, and^ com- 
mun 

irtany faculty 



icating a oody of -theoretical constructs has Jbeen its §c^al. 



memoets anti^ students have 'expresse^^ intar^st in 



111 



re-evaluating teaching strategies as uiell as goals, luith a 'Uieuj 

tg providing the kind of social science program^ that (uould be. 

better suited to the learning $t*yles, needs a'nd interests of , 

the' learneiy; ' . ' , ^ 

/ ^ ♦ • .4 

"^The ^oal of the present study luas ' to prepare- a model 
cuVricijlum^i^at luould take into account the needs and interests 
of community colleg'e^s,J^Jder^ and ujould<£ilso be 'based on the' 
experiential philosophy of ISBrin^ing.* Experiential learning is 

'learning througn methods tHat/ actively involve the stu4ent in 

^ ' ' ' fi • 

experiences from which he identifies facts, mak-es gen^raliza- ^ 

tions and tests and exam4.nes these in further experisnces. The 

experiences provided ar?«based on goals that reflectj the stu- 

^ pi. 

dent's needs and interests. 

The^'survey method uias- used^to examine the| issues 
raised in t'his study\^ J/orks of uiidely respected pJiilosophers , 
theorists and practitioners of experiential -education lue^e 
examined and impo'^rtant theoretical and practical, findings pre- 
sented. Demographic data ^on student Qharacterist/ics, preferred 
instructional methods', and results q-C-' attempts at matching ' 
methods to student preferences or other char act eristic s luere 
obtained for both filia;ni-Dade Community College students ar)d 

those attending other institutions. A variety/of sources luere^ 

' ' * . / « 

consulted including repports of research and results of s*urveys 

conducted at ffliami-Dade# Community College - Mbrth Cagrpus and 
other , community colleges. 

The Appendix of thiis study contairVs a model curri- 
culum for general education social scien'ce that incorporates. 



the finflingg, * theories and research discussed in fchis ftlajor 
Applied^R^search Pis^oject regarding experiential education aaef" ^ 
thr^mmuni.ty college student. A plan -for evaluation .p.f' the * 



appii^cation. of the curriculum is also firesent^d. 
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CHAPTER- I ^ ^ 



INTRODUCTION 



Sociral .sclanca currlculu«n and Instruction ^ara moving 
in h^ui directions* Neiy undarstandin^d ol^ uihat to taachy^houi 
to taacK for payticuiar- typas of learning objectivea and'^stu-i 
dant learning {style are being sought. • Of particuiir ooncarri " 
is the niaad for innovation in teaching in the community 'coi^. 
lega« Students tuho bHt^r thaVcommunity college via the ^qpdn 



door^ should 



Ld not f ind -thenT^ervas dissa(tisf iidd Avith the eduoa-p 

■ ' A .' ." ' ' ' r . • ' , > 

tion »they receive or else they «iil)l* jdrop qut ^'and receive no ^ 

further education* The form of instruction, orieHRJation to • 

■ * /" • * *^ . . ♦ ' (. 

subject matter, and type of stu/ienjb^-taaqher rj»lat ion ship, can^^ 

* * * >, / & ' 

• • ' ^ ■' — •/•>/ ^ / 1* 

no longer ^a planned primarily for ^tudan^s transferring to 

f our-yeaj/ inst^tution8•f• 



Uniyersail education is* forcing the'iin;^tfuctor to'«- 
adapt his teaching , to differ^mj: learning style's aTi.d to ^sparch 
for innovation in teaching styles* The often used expoeitor^^; 
method in uihicfi' extensive reliance is placed en the lecture, 
and the goal of transmitting intact a body of ^kinouiledge^r^re . 

being reevjailuated* The need is noui to* provide the atuaents 

* .^^>- , , ' ' ■ 

with reasoning and truth«giving ^skills* U/hat is sought' is a 

^^[^e^rlil i^TOcation, interdilcfplihary,: social 'science currir*\,^;. 

culu)p baaed on conipqnentB that aa^e theorftipally suited and > 

^errfpiric'ally testedj-to fit the learning styles arid needs of a^ 

* ' - 

varipty of students.* 



•STATEWENT OF PURPOBE' 

The purpbso of this pro'ject ma^ to develop a curri- 
culiim ^lan for community college students tak^g the f irsi;^ 
'semester of a two-^semester ger^eral education, interdiscipli<>* 
naryi social science course^ (SSS 101^- This caurse would 
taught to fr^eshmen in an urban community coJ^lega* Principles 
of Gfxperiential learning and research' on preferred teaching 
methods urere molded into a theoretically effective .curriculum 
for the needs and. background of community college students* 
(See STATEinENT OF BACKpROUND for a full discussion 'of expari- 
ential learning.) t 

^ . ' .■ • ■ . - ; 

* STATEiriENT OP BACKdROUND ■ 

■ ■ ^ . ■ ■ - ■ ■ • ' • t ' ■ 

lyiapy belie \re that the<*community college, its curri«» 
culum and means of instruction are not providpLng an adequate 
education for its students iand colnmunity* It i«s frequently** 
mentioned^ ihat^ developmental needs of college, f reshmen are 
not bei^g met, nor ate taken advantage of in the course of 
Instruction* ^hd that modes .of instruction are outdated and 

'•■ > \- ] .. ' ^ . , " 

Jifased against outcomes' that go beyond acquisition of *'knottl- 
ledge*". ^ - ' ^ ' ' \ ^ ^ ^ . ^ 

A for sqme students the traditiona*academic curri- 
culum grzfding and taapl^ing prjoffaduraa afa liKalyto further 
reinforce^ p.ast failures* Crods (lS7l) found that these 5tu« 
dents^werd motivated by the desire to^ complete the degree^or^ 

1 ' ^ /' / ' I ' ' * ' " 'i ' : ' 

certifidate, .SO they aould "uTork* . <^Tliey -had high, aspirations - 
in relaftion to baci^ground, and came tuith different socio«» 



-/ . 



cultural value systems from thqse of the traditionally acadamij 



^cally-»8ucces8f ul student* Ha luas oriented to authoritarian. .at«* 

titUdes.and did not demonstrate a large amount p^f^intellectda'l 
"Indepilidence^^ The student from thi*s value orientation.^^uiants 



his problems clarified^ for him. 

« more attention lyas being given to ^tudsnt ra^es that' 
' do not relate to their rweds,' For example;, Keniston (1970) 

[ noted three types of students^ those uiho felt "expludad," 

those uiho saw themselves as ^^tenuously in,'** and those who uiere 
'^solidly in»" At the same time that student roles mere being 
examined, to see if they were viable for the needs and^expect^* 
ations af today *s studeni^the colleges were beirji^ called upon 

« *^to provide', "•••resources for higher -need fulfillment anfi ^self 
development ••• (Richardson, 1972, pag^67^) ; 

Stu^lents were increasingly questioning what benefits 
thaV could derive from an educatibho Research indicated thiat 
their needs were not b^ing adequately met« Ulhile degrees were 
pl^entiful^ money for sducatipn was acarceo Career paths and 

\ lijf 8-styles other than those of students, were increasingly 
available^ Do general education courses provide, end-states . 
that are personally meaningful an^ relevant such as im- 
proving sajyi^concept, interpei^sorial^ or civic skills? Will 
the;ctiurse, ba abstract and dull, remote frwn experiential 
le^nrnlng — learning through, interaction with its environment? 



,i/ ; ' It is not only the youth, but m)-60 percent of 



n w^ 



adtjltT without children in the community that ^are seeking new 



■1' / «^ , ' V 

" ^ .mK^"' laarnxng. (Harlacher, 1969) They too are in need of a ^ 



16 



meaningful, education connected ttfith a need for learning Jsrought 
on by^-the explo^sion of {cnou/l^dge -and swift passage of roles, 
btsth due to impact^of technalogy« 

^ * MUhat' is needed is increased involvement for thd stu«- 

dent and programs aimed at meeting the backgrounds, needs, 
abilities, and aspirations ^of the yaung adult and other stu.«» 



dents'* Too often general education courses are set up in imi«« 



tation of four^year inatitutions, adapted to the. traditional', 
acceptable, clasical curriculum of the ^college level'* 'course* 
* The subject matter or the curriculum is se^n as mbre -im^ortaflt 
*than raeeting_the n^ds of the' studentf^ ^ v 

/ ' The urr^ersitias which have traditionally served as 

models, ^satterr^ed their functions after the need to provide 
education for/an elite* They^ cannot serve .the masses of _ * 
people uiith/the necessary values and behaviors thrbugh uihich a 
student may conduct a personally satisfying life and fulfill 
hia-^gggponsibilities as a citizen* They are often narrbwly^ 




focused on preparing a student for graduate education and to 
fos'cer, the student's desire to remain in the academic setting* 
(jflariy senior institutions are being forced to reevaluate their ' 
programs Ih light of nam pressures to mjeet students* needs* 
(Committee on The Student in Higher Education., 1968} 

All too often the faculty and administration of . 
.commMnity colleges are concerned luith^isurvx'dal by serving the 
heeds of the transfer student traditional general education" 
curricula* Arthur Cbhen stated that ^the community college" has 
tended to become a closed system of "***mar(<s, methods. 



-prdraqiksites 
(Cohen,! 1969, 



, * transfer req'uirqraent 3 and the campus^ it?elf»^*' ^ 
page 82* Patricia Cross noted: 




prestige -education of' tocta>< was designed for 
^15-^ perpetuated by., acaddnidally orieht'ed , 
culty ^nd students. It gS^tfs to the strengths 
of traditional st^adents dna\he weaknesses o^ . 
new students, to claii^ that ^^ality ofraccess 
leads to equality of education o^Mrtunity to^ 
JLeftVn is^ to over-simplify the proolem. (Crosa, 
, 1971, page. 184.) - 

* the Newman Hgport . alike, highlighted w^^nessei 

,f ^ • • * . ^ \ 

Xn the curricula acid instructional me\;hods currently u^d in 
..most general education* courses. ( Report; on Higher Educatiol 
1971. Hereafter; ^t'hi^ source is cited as the Newman Report .) \^ 
.It statejJ th^^;teac,hers^ institutions, and students must; 
make basic (Ibbisions regarding their roles. These roles 
^se^med to be adapted to the traditional lockstep pattern of 
education. /The mode of JLea/nlhg where students, sit and 



listen, where teachers lecture as they have;for hundreds of 
years; should be reevaluated with a view toward making edu- 
cation a 7u,seful and personally significant exlperienc'e." ^ 
( Newman R^eoort .' 1971 r page 3.) > ' 

/ fecial Sciencd 101 is the first of two semesters 
of requ/ired' interdisciplinary, general education, social- 
8cienc4 offered at.a large urban community college. It is 



:o 



an 




.'...ihtatidisciplinary analysis of social inter- 
c|^nge, social organization and personality / 
clevelopment. There is a major emphasis on 
culi^ure, its .character shaping function^ and 
its reflection ^n language, attitudes aKd be- 
havior. (Wiami-Dade Community College Cditaloig 
1974, page 229.) * . / 




\ \ 

Imparting Information through lectu/re and audiovi-^ 
i3ual~~t8cirnicjU93~hTO method* ^ 

many Social Science Departments are reexamirfing\^their pro^^^ 
grams I inquiring as ^tp the kind of^^soxiiSl science prograrp. 
that can i^.ulfill the needs ^f/their students. In one ra<* 

tionala uirittan for a receipt iMorkshop it vas stated^ . 

I* ' / 

lUe need to rmalvaluate our ouin profassional rolas 

and skills In terms ofs^neui designs, in social 

science drograms. (Social Science Department ^ 

1974, (a)/pag8 2.) ' ' • 

At a workshop heii for thi^ purpose,' faculty of ^ha. same 

Department concluded tKat lass emphasis should be put on 

theory, more^n^ractiaai work, acfd on:;soci0ty' and its prob- 

lems* They .expressed interest, in r&ev/alu&ting teaching 

^strategies fdr "maximum* student learning.*" (Social Science 

Oep^artment, |L974, (b) , page 2.) \ 

is increasingly clear to many that~ the material 

nresantdd /in class musib be more closely related tq the needs 

and interjpsts of student's, both ir) the deairetl end-states 

// ' 
and mean^ ol_i^>struction, A pompfehensive theory 

needed 4* otherwise revision mould hava amounted to mere 

"tinkering** • A review of the r^eearch.on the* community col<» 

lege student, his needs, and preferences for instruction^ 

(Mould //lave to inform thia^ ^revision* Based oh findings, e 

n " ^ ^ 

model// curriculum for general education, intardiscipliTtaryf,' 

\^ . - ' ^ ^ I 

firsiii semastsr social scienqe^^ould have to be prepared* / 
I ^ It uia.s hypothesized^ th6t a social; scienca curri- 



cuJL|im ^'and instructi^nBl. methods/ bui^lt on^ tt^dries^ ^anrdr^" ; .^ 
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research findings covering experiential education could effec- 
. tiveiy meet the weaknesses found in the curriculum^ Expfirien- 
.-tial -education in this^ study uiilL mean education based on con- 
stent 9 activities anid goals planned around the needd and inter* 
asts of students, and on methods stressing student participa- 
tion* Used in this sense, jthere is a recognition that not on*- 
ly is the student's brain and hearing involved but, also^ all' 

his other senses, feelings and emotions* 

\ . ' ' ' 

Experiefrtial learning is learning which actively in*^ 

Wolves the student; in experiences from which he identifies 

facts, makes generalizations, teata^ideas and experiences con- 

seq\iencas» The experiences provided are based "on the student' 



int^f^:ests and needs* Experiential education was formally 
summed \ up By Dewey, 

•••in tf^ idea of continuous reconstruction of > ^ 
experience, an idea. which is. marJ<ed»^f rom edu- 
cation as preparation for a re.mote future/ as 
unfolding, as external formation and as recapi« 
.tulation oh the past^ (Dewey, 1916, page 80^) 

Providing an ecjucatio^ that^ is built with more con- 

nection\to student needs is,^as pointed out' earlier, receiving 

renewed interests Th.e Committee^pn the Student in' Higher 



Education said: 



Something be'ttej^ i^ possible wh^en we put the / 
individual tstgdent, and not abstract curricular 
concepts, d^t the center, of experiences*^ In j'^ 
tthe interminable, discussion oyer curriculum r^la- 
form, ther^cs^ms to be little/ Recognition of 
the fact that if curriculum is to be really ef- 
fective educationally, the material presented 
in the classroom rpu^st be related to the ne^qs 
and interests of students* /\Coramittee on Tlfe/ 
Student in Higgler EdiJcatio^V 1968, page 1^^)/ 

Dewey repeatedly stressed^^that a split be/iween 



learning frdm experience gained jsiitside^scHood^ and iea^ning^ 

subject matter taught /in school is'untfesirable^ T|je^esult 

is that students are/not given, a meanijigfju^r^^^ucatidn: 

Emphasis/u^otr-^mbpls and institutions tends to ; 
. divert lierdeption ,iProm the 'directed gfrovsth of 
experiemce in richness of meaning^* • The out- ' , 
come OT (teaching)^:heory in practice ibas shown' 
* to txer an uncJue emphasis upon -the training of ' 
Tiarrouiy specialized modes ^cf skill at the ax- ' 
pense of initiativeV^nveAti,veness,%and re- 
a^ptability,^ qualities uihxi^ depend upon the 

road and consecutive interaction of spdcif4.c / 
ictiviti'es uiith each other* (Qetuey, 1916| page 

'68:) ^ 

Sharing in actual pursuit ^ whether directly or 
vicariously in play, is at :^^st parsonai and 
vital***. Formal fnstruction« ,bn the contrary, 
easily becomes' remote and dead-abstract and 
bookish^ to u§e the ordinary words of depr^sci- 
ation*** There is the standing danger that the 
material of formal instruatioi>^;wiai be merely ; 
the subjecik matter of tt^e scliopls, isolated 
f^om zi}Q suDjaqt mattar of lif e-experienqa* 



•(Dewey ^ 1916/ page 8*) 



- Education y .especji^ally jgeneral education must be 
more than the transmission of a body of knowledge , 4t must 
iserve the student* He must le^rn by s>fperiencing and evalu- 
ating the structure ^^and^interxelation of ki^wledge to the . 
activltiejs of lif e in/which he is involvedt .and t^hat are' imw 
portiant ^o him* i 

> The philosophical and.|psjychologicajL. basis of ^x- 

ipari^^ntial education is t'hat^^nowledge arises within the i 



. stugent, rather than direptly from sources oujbsidli^the' stu- 

' > ^ • ; . ^ . . ■ ' - • ^ 

dent* The learner is .ai#ed in xohstruc^ing images or con^ 

c^pts for the information he is processing* ' The 'teacher/ is 

/ , ' " ■' ■ ' ' ^ ' * • • ■ ' ' 

/¥een as an en^ibler or miduiifa^ Oeuiey- ^stated that,, ' '/ 

" • ' ' * : ■' - ■ 

-The develop^tnent within the young^of the attitudes 
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and dispositions necessary to the continuous 

• . <and -progressive' life .of ja^sobfety cannot take* \ 

• . place by direct con^eyarioe of^^liefs and J 
-knowledge, i (Deui^y, 1916, -papa* 22.) 

Jhe student •s attitude toward life the.pppcebs by ufhdch hi 

adjusts to it, should be of primar^ ^concern to th^ educator. 



. If, one values outcdm^s .gaing -^^ond acquisition of 

knowledge, student*-c?ntered (Method's seemed tp be an' effective 

way to obtain bh.gmV.'^^fllcKeachie reported ttjat, 

.In 11 studies, signifigant differences , in ^ability 
^ to apply concepts, ^in attitudes, ^in jnotivation, 

Qi ^roup^ membei:ship;j9k4.11s have bjaeq found be- * ^ ' 
.tiueen 'discussion, te^hniqties emphasizing /freer 
^ student partipipatip^ compared with ^greater' . 

instructor dpmii1an?k0.;^ In ^iO'^bf^ these the dif- 2^ 
f sfeftces favored the more^^tudeht-centered method. 
(iHcKeachie, 1963, pagf^ 1140.J ' . 

Some. maintain, that studantrCy^ntWred teaching, results in sacri 



flee of content. It is tfjue'tha^ . poc3r> students may gain more 

from directive class^es, but IHcKeachie^ ^fn^^i'fiwihg the re- 

search in this area, reported: ' . * 

^ 1Ve hadtksuggested that atudent-canterdd teaching 

migh.t be ineffective achieving 4.ou^r-order 
cognitive objectives. Cxperiipents reporting 
' loss and gains in thxd' area' sa^m to be balanced. 
Students apparently can get information from 
textbooks as weJLl ^^'f^om* the instructor. 
(mcKaachie, 19e3,\pa|e 1140.). 

Discussion methods *hejLp stOdants to laarn to ihihk and apply 

concepts to new situations.. It would seam an excellent' 

; , ^ / - \ \. ' - '/ 

method for increasing ^student§^ f'ai.th in their intellectual 

abilities. , . — • 

' ' . Students in group«-centered classes ;^ave also been 

shown to have more insight dnd understanding into ^'the. ^per* 

sonal problem's of o^the^rs. (Bovard, 1^51.) Students taught/ 



I b)r "piarticipative-action** methods uiers significantly superior. 
^ in role' flexibility and self^insight ta students taught by 
'traditional lecture methods* (L«M« Gibb and tihb, X952«) , 

In experiential education the teacher helps .the stu-* 
dent in forming and testing ideas , not in the abstract 9 but 
within situations^ of intar.est and importance to t^ie student* 

. X. • , . -., . . . 

The formation of thought occurs, uithin ap anvirqnmerft the 
studenjb is required to function in and get feedback from* He 
experiences the consequences of his decision^ thtis his rnoti- 



vation to adjust is reinforced* The information and generali*- 
zationa he forms and Jbesta remain useful; motivation -cqj^tinui 
and ylearninrg is the result of participation in the processes 
; and reality* testing^ ^ 
The approach found itk experiential education utould 



zationa he forms and testa remain useful; motivation -coj^tinuas 
' of thought and reality te&ting^ 

^ appear /to be designed to meet the challenge ^of the seVaqties* 

3ohnson .(19&9) has statSd that if changes in student enroll**' 

• ♦ ' - ' > 

ment cohtxnue to take place ^ there ^must be changes in institu*- 

X tlbns of higher education* Comfqrtabl^compl^cency uiith 

"^tried and true!* must be overcome &nd innovation must proceed* 

The sixties, brought respectability to the community colleges 

uihdn they clearly demonstrated that tha^ could provide quality 

education for increasing h|umj3ers 0:f ^tudeihts* Now the new 

i 

student is to be served ^d the'^^old client^ ser^vad better* 
innovation such as experiential education t:ould overciome ob«» 
^ Jactid'ps of/ teachers i^' the past that traditional 'Untellectu- 
al" values/ of examination .and synthesis are usually shunted 



asitfe by. innovation* Experiential education loili^accept these 
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values yet uiill center, on the student and his needs, an iin-» 
portant goal of the seventies^ ' ^ * - ^ 

STATEfflENT'OF THE HIAJOR ISSUES AND RESEARCH QUE;STI0NS 

Ulhat activities or learning experiences mere' in 
line with experiential learning* theory?' In experiential" edu^ 
cation the stress uias on helping students, form and test ideas 
f^om material close to their in^eres^s* This question raised 
the issue of horn nfuch co^ntent to stress? Learning experi- 
ences shouid^serve as plaints o^ departure for' concept and in- 
teilectual development , not as ends in thdms^elves. Affective 
course goals are also , important* Increasing emphasis i^ be- 
ing' given to the affective do^main, hoitfeyer, care m'iist be 
taken not to have the course end up as one in uihich fBelings'^ 
attitudes and vj^uipcints become the sole concern of the 
course - a common fate of student-centered curricula* 
'(Gallant, 19730 ' J ^ • 

Progressive ''educators typically have Heglected" the 
emphasis D^msy gave to. intellectualization ^nd concept deve-». 
loproent* It seems either the student and hig* needs' and in^- 
terests dominate the course or it is abstract subject mattjar-.^ 
and content outside tho experience of students thit dominate^ 
^ ^ O'emay clea^i^ly took a middle position, betuieen knoui- 
led^e for it| ouin sake f or complete abandonment of this po- 
sition* 

/ Dewey saw the child as the center of the ecfuca- 
/ tional^firoce'ss in t.he sense that it is he for 
uihora education is intended. Hjb becomes the 
►basis for the selection and timing of subject 
matter and experiences* .He is not the curriculum, 
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nor .does hp intentionally and actively determine it, 
.but it isc planned in peference to him instead of to 
fa^ctors uihicb are extraneous a^nd unrelated to him^ 
(Gallant, 1973, page 412O ^ . f C_- 

It was, disturbing to note, that: 

if* * - * ^ * 

' ••^historically Ameriqaa education has. been jjbabl^, 

to locate a middle gVound- u/here either subject 

' matter or the student u/as not in ^ position pf 

stifling dominance over tha other • (Gallant, 1^*73 f 

page 417^) ' • ' ^ ^ ^ 

What intellectuBl processes, -observation, and 

, thinking* skills were inv^olved in concept development and . - ^ 

testing of i^ea^? A grasp of these processes u/ae essential 

♦ ^ • J ' 

if ^ the teachdr w^s to guide, the^ .student * s use of activities^ 

Uihat teaching techniques u/dre^^^necessary •to help tha 

student use thinking skills and develop .his experience into . 
/ y I ^' . / " ^ I - . . 

* ••• a fuller and richer and more organized form, 
r a form that gradually approximates that in which 
subject matter is presented to, the skilled, 
mature person* (Dewey, 1938, pagas 73-74«) ^ 

The student must examir>e his experience* He Should bq guided 



in explaining qr valtiihg* He must- look at the implications* 
of his pdsitions as welX as the validity and use of the facts 
he tiolds too , ' . ' 

. - • ' : ' 

, What ^era the int^r^personal conditions for axperi*' 

ential '^learning? Inter-pexsonal' cbn#ition3 conducive to ex- 
pariential ^earning require carefal attention* Fcfr examplia, - 
Paw (1949J poic^ed out that how the instructor treats' errone- . 
ous or irrelevant information, is likely to affect the out- ^ 
domes of the planned course* Axelrod indicated guidelines 
should be- set for when *the instructor should interpret feeling 
and ideas of class m,embers* (Axelrod, 1955*) 
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^ Ulhat teacher* and stud^nVcharact'eristi^c'S would com- 
bine mo3t succesrsf ully ui'itt) the experiervti<al plan and philo- 
3ophy 'of education?. It ig .impoesible €0 hav^' a et^udent-need- 
centered^ curricu:lbm uiithout taking* into account ^rCeeds and 
learning styles of stud^afes, and, their instruptors^ ^ • ' 

What deli,very%Fy^tem. uioxild meet basic requirements 
of ''experiential education ^nd bd flexlb^f, enough so th^t'"d^« 
verse n§eds of students could ^bs met? AmoHg alternatives^ 
available were the unit plan and the systems ^a'p^roachea that 
use individualized \instr>actiQn» ^ • * , ' 

The reseai^cl;! plan of this^ study uia^ to-'deai uiith 
the following questions: - . ' - 

1. What mould the goals of experiential learning -be? 

A* "UJh^t emphasis ^'ou^ cpntent receive in- experiential 

education? . ' ^ » , ' . \* 

8» UJhat intellectual sk4^1s would experieijtiaJL learn^ 
ing 'stress? 

C. -lUhat other goals mould experiential^ philosophersi • 
' practitioners and research.ers .consider important? 

II/ Horn juou]^ experientialXy oriented philoeopherSi practi* 
tioners and researchers, theorize learning occurred? 
A* What kinds of methods* mould serve mhat learning 

processes? ' \ • ^ * , 

B. Horn mould act^^^ties aqd fJrocesses used in an -expe- 
riential^ apprdaqh to learning differ from those of ^ 
the tratfitional apfSroach? 
III* What mould the teacher's role in experiential education 



^ and how would it 'differ from the traditional role? 
A« Uihat functions would the experientially oriented 

teach6i^:t3&rf o'rm in 'class and how would they be 

performed? 

B«,.;<.How should the experientially-briented teacher 

interact with his students? 
0 '\tfhat student characteristics' would be important to 
success in e;tpe^rientiaL Education? 

A« How woyid students be chosen who would participate 
in experiential education? , ^ 

B« Uiha^ functions would the student perform in class? 

C« Uihat would be the essentials of effective student 
relations in experiential educati'oh? 

D\ yJhat would be the place of peer teaching in experi 

. ^ / 

ential education? / 

/ 

Eo lUhat relation between teacher and stud,en^.'"charac- 
tieristics would Ire most conducivBytg experiential 
laarning? , ' 

• ■ • ■■ 

lUjiat learning skills and styles would be optimal 
for students in experiential learning? 
UJhat studant characteristics would the comittunity col- 
lege teacher*^,have to take into coosideratioa in expe- 
riential education? - " \ ^ 

A« 'Uihat would be their socioeconomic backgrouhd, 

parents' educat^ion, ethnic -^roup characteristics, , 
' sex and age be? . " 

B« lUhat programs would -these studants be^anrolled irP 



and uihat uiould be '^their needS| abilities, and ^ 
interests? ^^^'^^9 



Q« Ulhat uiouid their academic skills and^ aptitudes be?** 

f 

D# Ulhat feelings about their education u/q^uld they 

^ ^ : : - ^' - ' 

. - • bring to th.fe ^cl-ass? 

« €• Ulhat groups of students might present special prob- 

lems to the teacher uiho desires to implement expe- 

* •< 

riential- approaches to learningV 
UI. UJhat would the preferred methods and conditions of 
learning of communit )f ^col^ege students be? 
A* How would community college students react to use 
^ of experiential, learning techniques? 

B. How would varying student pref.erences' f or instruct 
tion relate to other ^ personality traits? 

'C. . Ultiat would the effe^cts of ' matching/mismatching stu-. 
dents* preferences, personalty traits and other 
variables with teaching methods be?, 
•VII Special consideration^ 

« 

A* Ulhat -place would ' behaviorial objectives have in 

experiential learning? * * 

' Bf_ Should individualized instruction used in expe- 
« «*- - ^ 

riAntial education? 

C. How would experiential education be evaluated? 

■ LimiTATIONS - <^ ( 

This study luas limited to a thso'rstical, statsmant 
b^sed on a thorough and comprehensive review of the literature. 
It was intended that the results of the -study lubtrld serve the 



freshman community collisge student enrolled 'in general educa- 
tion^ interdisciplinary social science courses of^red b^an- 
urban comrpunity college with a heterogeneoua ^^udent popu«» . 
dation. -It. uias recognized tha^there may-^3y3 many types of ^ 
teachers or students who would not profit' ^rom^ or adapt tb^ 
t^ materialsy^curricula, or teaching pro^cedui^e^ of exp&ri* 
ential education* * * 

■ / ' ■ ■■ • ' -I 
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CHAP'TEft II 
PROCEDURE 



ERIC 



In this chapter sources of information and analysis 
and interpretation of data are discussed. 

SOURCES^OF INFORItlATION , ^ 1 

The uiorks of widely respected theorists, researchers 
and px^actitioners of experiential education mere consulted for 
fuller development of the theory and philosophy of experien- 

A 

tial learning* /Res@ar.ch was odtainad by survey in areas of 
experiential^^ducation , process instruction , ^direct experience, 
activity learning, problem solving, peer teaching, self-paced 
instruction, studen^t-centerecf instruction, innovation in ma- * 
terial and curricula, student participation, thought , pro- 
cesses, audiovisual instruction, characteristics of community 

IT 

college students, cognitive styles of community c^ll'e^ stu- 
dents and various teaching methods* 

Such periodicals and publications a§ Finding^, New. 
Directions for Community £olleqeS t. Community and Junior Col- 
leoe Journal t Jout^nal of ,^ducatidf|al Research t Educational 
Researcher t Junior College Researcher Reviettf ; Journal of 
Experimental Education ^ Community College Social Science 
Quarterly t Education ^ The Journal vof Applied Behavioral ^ ^ 
Sciencd t . Social Education / Phi Delta Kappan ^ Journal of 



Teacher Education^ Educational Technology ^ Journal of 
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Educational Psychology and The Claarino House ware consultad. 
Publications of the American College Testing Program and Edu- 
cational Testing Progtaro were also survayed^? The Handbook 
Qif Research on Teachlng^ and The Seeond Handbook of Research 
on Teaching mere regarded as authoritative surveys of re- 
saajch done prior to 1973 on teaching methods and effects of 
matching teaching methods uiith stu.dent characteristics^ The 
Review of Educational Research and the Educational Resources 
Informat ion Center (ERIC) u/ere used as reference tools* 

Requests for bibliographic sources and absfracts 
mere made to Florida Educational Resources Information Cen- 
ter (FERIC)* Top4,cs requested were chosen after careful re- 
view of the index of ERIC and included: community college 
student chara^^ter^tixs, community college, Dewey, inquiry, 
individualized in.s1;ruction, inquiry, learning process , simu- 
lation, social studies, student participation, visual lite- 
racy, role playing, process instruction^small group instrup- 
tion, direct experience, problem^ solving and activity learn- 
ing* FERIC made a computer search dating back to 1960 of 
Research in Education t Curent Index to Journals in Education 
and E ducation - Inde'k ; 

A request for biblio^sraphic sources was made of 
University Microfilms* Ninety seven Baf-erences were found* 
Key words in the query included, names sent to FERIC as well 
as teaching styles, direct, indirect, discovery, structured, 
unstructured, learning style, student-centered learning and 
i field experience* , • 



/ 

/ 



CorrespGfnd.ence luas also addressed to those authors 
whose uiork uias pound ^Darticularly <uSef ul. ' . Statistics and 
research on cfyaract eristics of, lYliami-Dade students were also 
jTBvieiueql and/ data solicited f/ronr administrators. Department- 




^sual file 



and div^isional reoprds lu^re surveyed for* information con- 

-cerning /Course policies, r4visions, goals and other ^guides ^ 

/ 1 / 
to curriculum. ' / . • 

Curriculum materials were compiled from a number 

of sources including^/^ver thirty-five letters wrivtten to 

'publishers of games, an annotated audiovisual fil^ of more 

than' 600 sources kept by the author, and an audio\ 

,of the Social Science and other departments. 

- ' ^ ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETAT lON^OF DA/A 

^ Data.^6 investigate the question researched in. 

^^^^ 

.this'stucTy were mainly gathereri^rom comprehensive review of 

. ' , — =^ ^ 

the literature as weM- as results of— surveys and studies .T^ 
carried out at fU'liami-Dade JCommunity College.— A great deal 
of information especially regarding student charact8-p[stics 
► and innovativ^ curriculum came from documents acquired and 
, processed by ERIC. 

. »^ The findings are reported and summarized in Chap- 
ters lU and U. In Chapter III experiential approaches 
to education were analyzed. Chapter lU was a study of. demo- 
graphic and intellectual interests and need's of community 
college students. Cognitive and learning styies of these 
students were an*alyzed in Chapter V« 
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statistical data u;ere appropriately displayed \uhere 
display bf such daia added meaningf ul*interpretation to the 
subject matter. In Chapter \l findings on student character- 
istics and preferences' as u;ell as^on experiential 'education 



u/ere combiaed ^nd developed into sufnfnax.y form u/ith implica- 
tions for a curriculum design. A curriculum representing an 
effective implementation of both theoretical and empirical 
findiligs uos 'de'signed and appears in Appendix B. An over- 
vieu; u/ith recommendations of the Curriculum mas prepared and 
appears in the Curriculum Design section of Chapter Ml. 



gHAPTER III 



PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE^'I^EUTING TO EXPERItNT^ 'EDUCATION 

* ' r- 

T\[\e community colleg^ instructor In order to carry 
out an e^^parlantial a^^roach to instruction must have an*in«- 
tdllectual framettfork which includes both theory and practice 
in experiential education* He must/^knoui which methods are 
recommended, luhen and f^or- what purpose they are recommended, 
what it is assumed is li^^rned through these methods* and' 
what these metho/ds requi^e^fof student and teacher* He must 
also have in m^nd the goa^^^of experiential education ThiSv 
chapter wJLll present variojjsf theories which provided such a 
framaiuork. 



, J- 



These authors who3^. views were found by this re«* 
searcher to of f er the most X^^^ght. into the theory an^d prac- 



tice pf experiential edu^tiO|^were Oewey, Coleman, Kolb and 
St^dsklev* The investigator therefore presented what he be«- 
lieved to be their best statem0p|;s about aims and assumptions 
underlying experiential as well as traditional teaching and 
learning processes and wha.t he feXt; were their best descrip^* 
tions of actual methods, their sequ|i^cing, and demands on 
student skills* At the end of this chapter conclusions will 
be drawn based on findings withrin the chapter* 

THE ANALYSIS Of 30HN DEIUEY REU^TINc VrO EXPERIENTIAL- iEARNING 

3ohh Dewey provided the into^lectual framework with 
in which the concept of experiential learning was broadened* 
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and developed* He belieyed that truth was not an unchanging 
l^ody of ideas but raWfer a social_pro,cess "by luhich . the indi*- 
vidual ancj society interacted to evolve' mp^ods of adapta- 
tion^and survival > — Ab anch It le^aned heavily on experience, 

constant change and readjustment* 

V 

Presented in this chapter are Dewey^s^findings on 

the following: 

1) the goals of, education, 

2) ' how the process of learning should take place, « 

3) how the learning should be implemented* 

} ■ ■ 

THE EDUCATIONAL 0OALS OP DEU/EY »v 



The goal of learning, Oetuey believed, ^should be 
the ability to funotion ef Ifje'fctively within the environm'ent , 
not simply the retention af an unchanging body of ideas or 
skills* 

» ° *. • 

.Knowledge in thds^sense of ^information, means^ * 
the working capital, the indi'spensibl.^ re^ f 
sources, oT further inquix:y; of finding' out 
or learning- more things* Frequently it^s ' 
treated as an end itself, and then the "Wal 
becomes to heap it up and display it 
called for* . This static cold«*stor^age^i;deai 
of .knowledge is inimical to educativedeve-- ^ 
" lopment* It not onLy lets occasions, for 

thinking go* unused, but it swamps thinking* ' 
No one wcTuld construct a house on ground 
^ cluttered with miscellaneous Jtink* (Oewiay,, 

1916, page 158*0 ^ ^ ^ ^ f 

Thinking which is not connected with increase 
of efficiency in action, and with learning • 
moxe ^bout ourselves and the world in which 
we live, has something the matter with it*** 
information severed from thoughtful actiofi is 
^ ^ dead* (Dewey , ^1916, page 154*)' / ' 



Thus tho goal of learning is^^nvisioned as an en- 
abling procsas* • . 

Dewsy believed that learning mas a cooperative 
endeavor.^ Thus^ the learning of goals shou^ be a cooperative 
venture between student and teacher*. Qhce goals have been set 
mutually^ the student as well as^the teacher ^ears the respon«» 
sibility for their consequences. Goals should be constantly^ 
Tested for their ^applicability to experience; tshere they are 
no longer viable they are^o be changed. '^This'*pragmatic con- 
cept of truth /as ipr-ocess in education » mas innovative with 
Dewey. ' , * " - ""^"^^ 

' Since the goals are. not tot^My imposed from the 

outside^ but rather a j^int venture, the attitude of the^ ' ^. 

• . ' * \ * 

learner mill be positively effected.' He will conceive of the 

learning process as* the ^^bility t9 mork ^uiithin a group ^nd 

experience will be t/ie new material. It .should develop pn the 

^part of the learner a special ^Wnsitivlty %b ott^ers and to 

life 'Situations. Dewey wrote: 

/It (habit and Bxpefei^nce) covers the formation 
/ of altitudes, attitudes tHat ^are emotiotial and 
^ intellectual; it covert our basic sensitivities 
, and ways of meeting and responding to ^i^^thel 
conditions whiqh wp mee4^/^in ^livd.n^. (Oewey, 
; ' 1938, page 35.) ^ ^ " ^ ' • • 

He'^^tated i^hat properly designed, ' i 

.T.an. experience "arouses curiosity, strengthens ^ 
initiative, and sets up desires and purposes 
that are sufficiently inten^de to carry a person 
. — ovef dead places -in the future. (Dewey, 1938, 
page 33. ) ^ - , i . r \ > 

Another goal Dewey^ felt uriss j]/npp;cta^ for^, education was that of: 
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The development uiithin the young of the atti- 
tudes and dispositions necessary to the bon- , 
tiniious and progressive life of society* 
(Dewey, 1938, page 56*) * ^ 

« He suggested that for the edocator should impart to the learn^ 

er and understanding of the functions of the institutions of 

society f ' but more important , social as uiell as intellectual 

skiJl^ls need to produce an individual luho mould have the desire 

for and ability to' takj his> olace in productive interpersonal 

- relationships* Social ^skills including an ability to uiork 

with people, to be ef f ective ~in~& group and necessary Intel*- 

lectual skills inclucj^d the above' mentioned capacity and con*-* 

f idence in having aiid testing ideas* 

lilhat is learned in the luay of knowledge and 
skill ^in one situation becomes arxinstj^umenft . 
of understanding and dealing eff^ectively 
with the situations which folTow* .(Oewey, 
^ ^ 193a, page 44.) \ " " 

Thus, that which he has learned wii^l form a brijlge enabling Kim 

to cops with the f uturje. . 

To conclude, Oewey envisioi^ed learning as an en-> 

ablihg process allowing the learner to set his own goals within 

the framewdrk of society thus freeing him from the classroom * 

^^nd legidiitg him to true autonomy within society* The learner 
had to develop the means for becoming autonomous,, by working 
ef^ctively within a group, becoming aware of his ow(). needs ^ and 
their interaction within society. He believed that the learn- 
er's attitude should be affected by the process of learning, 

- thus, if he saw himself as active in the establishment of goals 
for himself and society, he would have a true sense of his own 
V worth and importance within society. « 
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DEUIEY's CONCEPT OF THE PROCESS BY U/HICH LEARNING TAKE^ PLACE 

. Dewey believed that tffB only real learnihij' occurred 
Vihen the learner could test, his hyp esi3 mithin a real situ- 
ation using his oiun judgement regarding the natura^f the si- 
tuation^ his prior experience , and luould force h^m to extra- 
polate his actions from these. For Oeurey hypothasis uias the 
tentative workability of an idea mithin a situation* Idea in 
the traditional sense and hypothesis mere used interchange- 
ably by Oeiuey, * Thus Oeiuey conceived o^^earning as a constant 
propess in mhich old ideas are tested and nem ones evolved^ as 
m& can* infer from the folloming quote: 

the statement that individuals live in a uiorld 
t means y in the concrete', that uie live in a series 
*^ 6f^ situations, ' . ..It* means that interaction is' 

going on between an individual and object, and 
other persons.. The concepts of situation and of 
interaction *are insep.arable from each other. An 
experience is 'aluiays uihat it id because of a 
transaction taking place between an indivitiual 
arKl uihaty at thte time, constitutes his dnvironr 

ent, mhlsther the latter consists of persons 
luith luhom he is talking about some topic or 
event ^ the' sub ject beings also a (fart of the " 
situation.»o The environment, in other uiords, 
is tuhatever conditions interact uiith personal 
need^ y ' desires , purposes , ^nd capacities to 
create the experience mhi^ch is had. (Oeuiey, 
1938, page 44*) 
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For Deui6y the world of^ the learner consistad of a series of 
situations by which he might test the workability of his ideas 
of hypothesis, - \^ 

DEUIEY'S RECOmmENDATION FOR imPLEmENTATION OF THE -LEARNING PROCESS 

Demey believed that one of the essenttial roles of the educator 
was to provide experience for the learner. Experience from which 



all learning derived would enable thre laarner to cop€ toith fu 
ture experiences* 

To teach effectively, the educator, according to 

* * • 

Oeuiey, ^ would have to knoor jbha structure af environment in 

i0hich all learning take^ palace so he could ^pvide activities 

that mould lead to tHe appropriate- learning experience* Hb^ 

would have to kriov his subject master thoroughly and knpui the 

types ^ activities available which mould correlate urith the 

needs, capacities and interests of his students* Oamey, in 

the Tolloiuing excerpt, spelled out the qonditions of the 

learning experience mhich the teacher should create* 

They are, « first, that the pupil have a genuine 
^ ^ situation of experience, that there be a con- 
^ tinuous activity in tuhich he is interested for 
its ouin sake;! secondly, that a genuine problem 
^develop mXthin this situation* as a stimulus to ' 
thought; third, that he possess the inform- 
ation and make the observations needed to deal 
qM-th it; fourth, that suggested solutions oc- . 
^ ; V f cur to him which he shall be responsible for « 
y dev^oping, in an orderly way; f^ifth, that he 
t J -havj^oppy t^nity and occasion to teat his 

idi^'as by^p{5l4pation| tp make their meaning 
clear and to discover for himself their validity* 
(Oeiuey, 1916,|page 163*) _ 

The 1 teacher was to present what the student 
accepted as a jgenuine ^problem, ma^e sure that thay^ad the' 
capability of apprehending it, and t(|usJbQ» able to evolve^' 
workable solutions* An* important aspect^^ti;ia^,that the learner 
be able to comprehend the implication of his solution, or so- 
\utions, pr.eferably by first hand experiences* 

In this process of evolving solutions, thtough ex- 
perience, he was generating ideas or hypotheses through the 
usa of intelligence* . ^ 
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" • •••all thinking is original in a projection of 
^ considerations which have not been previously 
apprehended^ • • no thought, no ideas can ^pos- 
sibly be conveyed as an idea f roro ^ne person 
• to. another^ lUheQ it is *told it is/ to the one 
to luhoin it is taid, another given faci;, not an 
V . idea^#« uihat he directly gets cannot* be an 

idea^ Only by . uirestllng with the conditions 
of the problem at- first hand, SBBki'ng and de- 
- ^ ciding its way out, does hB thinks . (D^wey, 
1916, page 159.) * ^ 

From .the above quote Dewey clearly implies that the learner 

should not be simply the. passive receptor of the instructor's 

concepts^ . ^ 

Dewey put this teaching-learning sijtuatic^n.at the 

heart .of ^he process by which students shouJLd be/^aught* He 

•said, . • - ^ ^ " 

All authorities agree that discernment of re- 
^ * lationship-s is the" genuinely intellect^jal 

matterj hence, the educative matter^ The . ; 

failure arises in supposing that relationships' 
, can become perceptible withq^ut experience.- 
urithout that coji- joint trying- and .^undergoang 
which we have spoken of^ .It is aasumed rhat 
'^mind'! can grasp therti if it will only give at- 
tention,'"^d that this attention m&y . be given 
.at will -irrespective of the situation^ Hence 
the deluge*'of half observations, of verbal , 
id&as, aQd unassimilated "knowredge'*^ which . 
af f li^ts'^the worlds An ounce of ''experience ^ 

is better than^^a -ton .of theory dimply because; ^ 

it .ip only in experience that any tj^eory has 
vitai^anci verifiable significance* ^ (Dewey, 
1916, page 144*)^^ -^^ ^ 

THus(% in the writer's opinion, there is no substitute for the 

^ "trial and error method of learning", though^ it definitely 

requires marf subtlety and skill on the part of ^the teacher 

/' ' . 

in presentation*- " - ^ ^ 

According to Dewey", the task of the teacher is to 
introduce ,a series of problematic situations, each situation 



preparing the student to cope tuith, -uihat mould be .for the stu- 
dent 9 a more .challenging problqgi^^.- Thus each experience pre- 
pared the may for the next: 

» ■♦ • 

. It too becomes the office of the educator to 
. a • ' select thosQ things mithin the range of 

existing experience that^ have the promise 
and potentiality of presenting nem probljsms 
mhicii by stiqiulating nem ^^%g of .observation 
and judgement mill expand the areja of fjurther 
experience* He must constantly '^r^egard mnat 
is already mon, not as a fixed po%^l3siofi bxit 
as an agency and instrumentality for opening 
nem fields mhich make nem demands gpon exist- 
ing pomers of observation and of intelligent 
use of memory* Connectedness in gromth must 
be his constant matchmord* (Oemeyy 1938^ 
page' 75*) * - ^ 

^ It mill be remembered that Demey implied that the 

teacher structures various problematic situations mhich mould 

enable the student to evolve viable solutions^ 

the technique in/ constructing this hierarchy of ex- 

perience is suggested by Demay in thd« follomj^g quote: 

The*^** first approach' to atny subject in school, 
, if thought is to be groused and not morids ac- 

quired, should be as unscholastic as possible* 
***^give 'the pupils something to do, hot some- 
V thing Jto learn; and the^ doiag is of such a na- ^ 
ture as to clemanci thinking, or the » intentional 
noting^ of connections; learning natMrally re-^ 
suits*** something to do |ihicrt is not either 
routine nor capricious-something, in other 
mords, presenting mhat is ^em fand' hence un- 
certain or problematic) and, yet sufficiently 
connected mith existing habits to 6all out an * 
^ effective response* (Oemey, 1916, page 154*) 

Oemey* s concept that one leair^is by manipulation of the con-' 

Crete and makes the leap to abstraction foreshadoms the mork 

of niontessori, Piaget a6d indeed, most'mod^rn philosophers 



and educational theorists* 
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Deiiiey divided the morld into subjective and objective 
conditions* Subjective conditions luere the internal factors 
such as "•••the powers and purposes of tbp^e tau^ht^^' (Dewey, 
1938, page 450 Y 

O^uiey continually emphasized tjiat teaching could not 
occur unless the needs, capacities, and interests of the learn-* 
er m^ra taken intt3 account and made to interact uiith the ob- 
jective condi/ions* • . 
' For purposes of this discussion, the subjective con* 
ditions imply the readiness of the student for certain typas ^ 
of experience: . ' ' ' 

It is not the subject per se that is educative 
or that is conducivi^ to growths 'Thera is no 
object that is in and of itself, or without 
' regard to the stage of grotuth attained by the 
learner, such^hat inherent educational value 
can be attributed to it* •••there is no such ' 
a^ thing as educational value in the abstracts 
(Deutey, 1938,. page 46^) 

Dewey also made educators amare that within the 

learning experience there are areas wliich had been considered 

peripheral or frivolous but i|hich modeVn educators, ^uch as 

niontessori, recognize as of central importance^ That ^is the 

envlroi^ment within which learning takes pflace. and the attitude 

of the teacher and other members of the class^ Dewey saids 

•••objective conditions cover ^a wide range* 
It includes what is dohe, not only uprda 
' spoken but the tone of the voice In which ^ 
they are spoken* It includes equipment, , 
books, apparatus, toys, games pletyirtg^' It ^ 
includes the materials with which an indi- 
: vidual interacts, and most important of* all, 

the total social set-up of the situations 
in which a peraon la engaged^ (Dewey, 1938, 
pag^ 450 , 
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Since Oeurey stressed "•••all hyman experience is ul- 

m 

timataly social in that it involves contact and comnunication 

(Dewey, 1938, page 38) and in^deed tKat truth ulas a form of so- 

cial hypothesis, ^he-teacher would be con8tan:^ly aware. of the 

social nature of learning: . I , 

Tha social environment consists of all the 
activities of f ellow beings that are bound up . ^ 
in the carrying on of the activities of any r 
one of its memb'ers««« ^ It is truly educative 
in' its effect in thd degree to which an indi- 
vidual shares or pai^ticipates in some con- 
joint activity*. By doing his share in the 
associated activity, the individual' appropri- 
ates the purpose which actuates it, becomes 
familiar with its methods and subje^ct matters, 
acquires needed skill and is .satur^tejd^with 
its emotional spirit*^, (pewey, 1916, page 37«) 

In the previous section it was mentioned that^Oewey 

// * ^ 

stressed that education was a cooperative enterprise/in which 

the a^tqdent was an active participant* ' 

• ••there is no defect in traditional ecfucation 
greater than. its failure to secure th/ active ^ 
co-operation of the pupil in construcrbion of 
the purposed involved in his studyi|^^ (Oewey, 
1938, page. 67^) 

To secure the active Cooperation the teacher, 

•••loses the position of external boss or 
" dictator but takes on that of leader of 

the group activities^ (Oewey, 1938, page 59^) 

He' allows -suggestions, 

••;made to develop into a plan and product by 
means of the fuz^ther suggestions contributed 
and. organized 'into a whole by the members of 
, tha^group^ Th^ plan, in other words, ^-is a, • 
xo-operatiye enterprise, « not a dictation^ 
The teacher's suggestion is not a-mold for a 
cast-iron tesult but is^ a starting pdint to 
^ developed into a plan through . clontributions 

from the experience of all. engaged in the learn« 
ing process^ (Dewey, 1938, page 72j») ^ 




Deviey u/anted the teacher td be an active ^ ^not/necessarily a 

permissive leader. ^ ^ _ \ / 

Th8^ mature pers'on, to put il^i^ /moral terms, 
^ has no right to withhold f r^^^^^tievGung on 
given occasions whatever capacltyPox* sym- 
pathetlq' understanding his ouinkexperience 
has given him*. (Dewey, 1938, ^pge 38#) \ 

/ * ' Thus it fdllouis that Detuey forofsam the role of the,^ 




teacher as an enabler rather than a dictator uihose' methods 

■ • ■ ' * *y ' v~ " J .■ • 

freed the students from dependency jrn authority* Deuiey gave 
concrete recommendations on houi the teacher could^ achieve 
\\this desired goax^ 
^ Deioey^s primary/Signif icance is that he broke down 

the traditional^^gJ^t^^h to education in emphasizing .the ne- 
^cessity of action asiparjb of the learning process* Truth 
las not^^a §dt body of ideas but the ability to ^-attain . social 
adjustment* As Deuidy stated, . f* 

Thinking which is not connected' with increased 
, efficiency in action, and with learning more '\ 

.1* about ourselves and our wo^l^ in which we live, 

has Something the matter with it* (Dewey, 
.1916, page 154*) ' * 

ke prov^ided the philosophical framework that gavp intellec- 
tual respectability to the worksof philosophers, ^ucatijiinal 
ilheorists, teachers and researchers ^who tsere to foll^^* / He 
pi^laced the student's readi^ness, his capacities, his needsiat 
t|ie. center of the learning experience* He seems^. unique in 

ptn^ssing the social nature of the^learoing eScpef ienjg^^hd \ ' 

, y — . 

in emphasizing the rxsle of the problematic situation as 
centra"! to the learning process* » Dewey^s contribution to>^ 
' teacih^s in experiential education is invaluable* 



THE ANALYSIS OF 3AmES S. COLEWAN RELAT-ING 
TO EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 



The writing^ of Coleman gave additional insight into 

the theory of experiential • learning ae uiell as adding some 

> 

€^ concepts in methodology* He broke domn the process of ex«* 
perientiai ^earning ^iht^^our steps and analyzed the strengths 
and weaknesses of each step^^^^<R)e first step ufas to present 

the s-tudent luith a situation ttiatlr^uired participation and 

} « 

!l ^ ■ 
action by- the student that resulted ih some consequence to 

f 

him. For example, participation in a simulation game could be 
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used* Though not as effective as actual experience, the stu-* '\ 
dent could observe others, participate and experience conse- 
quences vicariously*' 



\ 



\ 

Though Coleman does not specify vuhat the •*cons8« 




quencas'^ are, the. implicatfions are th^l^ they are/xn the Uiinnlng 
of the game. itself* Houie/er, for Coleman^ thes^ cohsequences, 



► ordinarily t armed aJ^reward^^.-'lDx^ 



shment** 



** ♦is, however, yin tiro case of huiaaa^ experiential 
learning , sdmewniii/^o^e -^gf^nfiipBl thWi this, for 
the effects of the^&tdbM^^a'y be ne\ther reward- 
ing nor punishing, yBtprp/ide ijnf orntation about 
a sequence of cause anf^f ect* ^^(ColelRan. 1974, 
page 4.) 

This is of significance for the experiential taach 
be discussed later* 

His first st^p-4n the learning context of exp 
tial learning is the •est^blish'ment^f a situation uhich 




sembles j**trial and error''* r Something has to be experienced by 
the student as a result of^jiis actions and participation* Tha 
important, aspect of experiential learning ufds that it began ^ 

* ' » , 'Hi. * « 

with action* 
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Although participation in games luas mentionBd,. he 

did not, specify other types of action. It is "instruction by 

' action" and experience ^of consequences or -the observation of ^ 

them that is 'significant. 

In its ideal form, it (the experiential process • 
of learning) does not use a symbolic medium at 
^) all, but only action and obspryation of fcon- 
crete events follou/i^ng the action. (.Coleman, 
: 1974, pag.e lO.) ' ~ ^ 1 

The second step-in experiential learning, after par- 
ticipation and e>!:periencing the consequences, \uas called by 
%Coleman "understanding the particular case." The student 
took>note of and understood, his .actions^ their effect and 
the situation. * * ' 

CoAeman postulatecj a third and fourth step in the* 

game model or- experiential mode of l&arning. The third' step 

involved the student .in generalizing: 

F^'rom under standing the paretic ular instance , 
^/the next step is an understanding of the _ • 
A^€^€iral principle under ujhich the particular • 
ir^^Oce^alls. (Coleman, 19,74, pags 5.) 

Therefore, the learning process uiould ^ be inductive going 




from the\^ecific to the general. ' 

toleman noted students seemed to differ *in the 
ability ^to induce from particular to geneirei^l. Some mould be 
able to, do it uiith one example or experience, others need 
^several participations in a luider range^of circumstan ces 
that illustrate the general principle. Students luould have. 

4 K 

different generalizaitions to make as games encompassed a 
uiide range of skills and backgrounds. t 

Coleman *~stressed the post-game discussion as 



4C • ' -V 
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extremely important. or learning* In steps 2 and 3, ctfuse and 
effect ccMinectiopSy even though pixperienced, should be« 
dreaded and generd^Lizations should be .made* 
Coleman said^ 

? ••ivjuhen consequence is perceptibly connected to 

action, then such experiential learning provides 
a direct guide to future action* 

Since discussion of consequence'^orxcause and effect ^f actions 
i$ stressed, thus reinf^orced, Colemar^\^oints out that the na- 
ture of the learning is that there shou^^ be 

'\ •/.no hurdle from a symbolic medium to iai:tion, 
but only modification for the action to fit 
the circur|stance» (Coleman, l97^, page JL2«) 

The student , Coleman noted, may be able to show he 
has understood the generalization by acting in a ndw situation 
(Step 4), but he may not be a^le to verbalize, his^understdnd- 
ing, simply be able ta act on it in new circumstances. How- 
aver, Coleman pointed out, fox^t^^ny students, , . ; v.- 

- ...a strong, second learning experience occurs 
in discussiog after the game... play in a game 
is not a self-contained learning method but 
one that, is complementary to the Verbal dis- 
cussion and ^information-transmission of which 
most ->8chool activity is now composed. (Coleman, 
1968 ^ pqge 24.) , \ 

Step 4 of experiential learning was termed by 
Colami|(n: ••action in a new circQmstande." The student would 
dampnstrate his ability • to apply his understanding of tha^ 
principle, "...through action in a new circumstance within 
the range of generalization.*^ (Coleman, 1^75, page 5.) 

Colet^an noted the characteristics of simulations 
that were particularly conducive- to learning. The game^^ 
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laarnmg model* alloius the student to/ 

<v ' •••practice^ in his limited frameuiork (a set 
of players^ ajicj other constraints* on beha- 
V vior), action that »is interdependent with 

the actions of others^ carried out uiithin a set 
. of rules, in pursuit of a goal. (Qoleman, 1968, 
'--page 16. ) . ^: ^ ^ - 

The student must take action uiithin' a specially created envi 

ronmenty anct then must expedience the reuiard or consequences 

of his actions in this environment, Th^ the Student learns 

the cause' and effect^ on relationships through experiencing 

the effects of interactions ^between hxmself and others. 

Besides constructing an idealized theoretical expe 
♦ 

rient^al situation^, and| noting the Jparning processes in- 

vdlvedy he contrasts his experienti'avL model of learning and 

teaching uTith a theoretical rnodel of traditional teaching in 

uihich learning is Accomplished through inf ormation-assimila- 

tion. * , " ^ 

The first step given by Coleman ttfas receipt o^f in 

formation. The transmission of inf'ormatidn was throxigh a 

symbolic medium such as a lecture, books, etc., and occurred 

visually and/or orally. 

Next, the stud^Qt had to understand the general 

principle. He had to assimilate and organize* the verba^, 

symbolic material into his oiun frameiuork of experienoe, 

rather than memorize it. . 

In most things to be learned, the information 
' . is intended to be processed, so as to' lead to 
' ■ an understanding^^ rather than mere commitipent 

to memory. (Coleman, 1974, page 3.) * 

^ / I 

Or>ly by assimilation u/ould the general, principle be under-> 

stood. ' ^ ^ 
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.At this point one can be said to have learned 
the meaning of .the inf ormationy. to have assist 
milated this information as knouiledge# ^ ' 

^ (Coleman j^l974, page 3*)^^ 

Step 3, according to Coleman , involved the student 
in '•particularizing* This involved giving the student prac- 
tice in inferring a particular application from the general 
principle* The student had to be abl^e to tell which ^prin-' 
ciple applied in a particular instances Step^'Ay involved 
moving from the cognitive and symbolic proo^^sing sphere to 
the sphere of action, usijig^gBn^r^flTpr in ciple understood to 
a^f^ly it to a particuljar^^tuation* 




In th^last step in the instruction by transmission 
of information the Student is expected ^o be able to act| to 
move. 

^ •••from the jcognit.iv^ and symbol processing 
sphere to Ahe sphere of aqtion^ Only u/hen 
this step has been complete^ 'can the person 
be said to have completed the learning so 
that the information in^'tially received is 
• . useful'to him, irt his everyday action^ 
(Coleman, 1974, page 4-r) 

Coleman discussed various othdr weaknesses in tra«» ' 
ditional learning ^^ocess^ Though* he found that the proper- 
ties of information afssimilation reduced the time and effort 
required to acquire symbolic r^prdsentatit)n of something new, 
because the student did not hav^e^to bring together inferences 
yr9m a wide' range of experiences, he fpund it lacking in four 
other areasi^ It was highly dependent on cognitive skills ahd 
^verbal abilities, the move from understanding to action was 
large and ofien not underiliaken by the student, ^nd motivation 



to learn was weak and forced th^^i^neacher to juse extrinsic 



er|c 
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\fflotivations such As grades* A verbal structure of knouiledqe 
is more apt to be forgotten^ Caleman believed, vt:iereas a 
structure of experientially acquired knowledge (through 

action) utas retained longer* " "^^ 

f Coleman f^lt'^that the experience-processing mode 

of learning provided ansuiers. to all three of these objection^* 
Though he did not' reject informatipn-assimilatiGyD as a means 
of learning he did feel that experiential^ea^^nirfg could be 
used to overcome the thrpe main meakp^Bses of traditional 
instruction* , : 

Uiith experiential j;eaching the student ^s mastered 
the principle through action ra1|her than simply verbally* 
Therefore, the ability. to apply the princi^e in future 
actign should foilptfi naturally* In additio??^- Coleman be-» 
^ liev^d that knourledge of principles based on actioh ^uias re- 
^ ^ taina^ JLppgar than one that utas purely symbolic* 

^ Coleman pointed out t^at^Jbhe transmission and as«* 

similalfion of^d^mbdls, usU^lWW^^bal, could not be done 
equally weJdf^y ai^, ^hat "^assirt^ai^^t^^o^ ve.rbai information 
depended greatly on jjb^^'^learner's^ linguistic backg] 



iround and 



skills* 



In the words cf Coleman; 



* * *there ^is a cost to the» compression of e)i^pe«» 
rience tKroLr^l^ language, the cost that lies 
in the incompletely understood language, de- 
fects in the chaind of assodiBtipns that the - ^- 
words may /bring, defects in tt^e ^roc^ssing of 
information stored in the fQ0i of warda and 
their associations* The cost lies in the de- 
pendence of this proce^ of learn^ing on* p^ior ^ 
learning /of a complex isysteni of symbols* lUhen ^ ^ v\ 
this set/of symbols, and the skills of ^* 



manipulating it, are poorly J-earned , then learning^ 
through information a3Siroila''tl'on^tuith a" symbolic 
medium must itself be poor* (Cofbroan, 1974," page - 

Coleroan believecJM;hat language and the manipulation 
of symbols 'Uiare not sufficient media for a ivue le^irhing ex- 
perience* Language must be supplemented by experience* 

A final difference in the area of learning outcomes 
bettueer? the traditional model of instruction and the social 
simulatiori game rBodel of learning is in the area of motiva- 
tion# Coleman theorized that in^ the-, school model of learning, 
where Students are taught by "instruction", thQ teachers mere 
not primai;^iy interested in creating motivation that leads. a 
student to actively assimilate the information transmitted to 
him* The student is assumed to^ be already motivated or^that ' 
the material mill remain with him until he has future use of 
it# Grades are used to serve as temporary motivation* j 

In the experiential model of learning the game|moti- 

vates the student to seek knowledge* Even though in a game 

the learning is incidental to the student •s achievement of a 

goal, self •motivation seems to lead to retention of Prin- 
ze 

ciples and the desire to acquire further information*^ / 
Coleman believed that the reason this topk 'plapa^as tt/at ^the^ 



student, ^ * 

* ^ i 

***becomas motivated to pick up more and more 
, information \^bout the new environmental con- 
' text thaVetiafales the action to take place 

more efficiently* (Coleman, 1968, page 17*) 

The -reason that Coleman stresses gaming j^s .that at the outse^ 

of the game the student must learn the rules in order to play* 



• ••Sines action occurs at ths bsginning^iof the 
sequsnco raihe'r than at ths end, thar nseiB for 
Isarning s^ists f^rom ths beginning^ If the 
learner is to gain his ends through the action t 




\ J ^ he must ledrn whatever Is n^cdssary to^gulde 
* his action^ Foie this reason, motivation Is" 
seldom a problem mlth ^experiential learning ^ 
uihlle teachers -^f ten see It as the major prob«f 
lem of leai^nlng In schools (Coleman, 1974, ' 
page IJ*) 

In/a sense the student learns motivation through playing the 
gaf^^ He learns a goal, the goal ^comes meaningful ^ him, 
and he seeks Information to attain It^ ^ » 

\ Coleman recommended that both methods of teaching 

be used In conjunction u/lth each other but more attention be 
paid to using games first for the principle ofi motivation^ 
It uioiSld seem" to follow, from Coleman's theory that students 
uiho were especially weak In motivation, or for uthom grades 
uieite not the Ideal form of motivation, would ^particularly be- 
nef It from the experiential method of teaching^ 

• ' ''7 ^' 

A review of Coleman's work gave numerous and use- 
ful Insights- Ipi^ the process of learning experlentia;Lly ver- 
susjl the traditional information methods Coleman's hypothesis 
is that therd 4re benefits to be gained in experiential learn 
ing which are /not present in the traditional situation^ 

' Coleman outlined four steps basic for the acqui^i- 
tlon of true learning^ The four steps werej (l) partlcipai- 
tlon Tn an activity in which the student must achieve a goal 
throuoh his own act'Ton, (2) undjerstanding the action, (3)- 
generalizing about^ cause and effect relationships or whatever 
process or content the aC'tivity was intended to portray, and 
(4) application to a new* situation^ The entire, process of 
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learning^ can ba expressed by the student non-yerball^ although 
ppst«game observations'^ such as what happened and why, ar^ sig- 
nificant learning experiences for the students 

Coleman indicated -that the strength of his method is 
that. the Sjtuden^ is immediately, from the on^et of the actit 
vity, forced to, pay attention, think, act, and thus at. least 
learji an appropriate pattern of behavior that ^ervas in the 
activity* Since participation in the. game is its ouin retuard, 
the' student^ uiants to participate and the motivation is inter* 
nal* The skills ^/erbal/nonvert)al, learnpd through action, 
have transfer valuer to similar life situations^, moreover, 
the gtudent retains"^ this knowledge better than. in the tracfi- 
^tional classroom model* ^ * ^ 

In contrast, Coleman believed that in the tradition- 
al mode using the four steps of,\a:ansm^^ by 
discussion, gianeralization by discusaion and application, 
there are -four significant weaknesses* In the tradition^ 
mode the acquisition of verbal and Symbolic knowledge may;;* 
take place at a faster rate, however., ttj^sTstudent may ntt be 
able to" apply the principle learned or 'to recognize it in a 
lifp situation* Coleman believed that traditional modes rely . 
heavily on the ability of the student to assimilate verbal in- 
formation, thus the student who is^weak in verbal skill'sl^doea 
poorly in the traditional classroom* Inasmuch "as in the tra- 
ditional classroom motivation to learn (grades) is extrinsic i 
"^no't related to the subject, his. desire to seek knowledge iis 
not stimulated* Colemafn also believed that retention of^. 
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princlplea \uns probabl;^shorter when they wers taught in the 

traditional mods* ' * ' - ♦ 

However Coleman does not advocate 'discarding tradi*- 

tional methods (symbolic inf ormation->transmission»assimilation 

modes) but that experiential methods §Kould come prio^r to it» 

He indicated ihat the attitudes gained in experiential teach-^ 

ing^ e«g^ self-motivatipn^ fip^plication^ tvill have transfer 

{ / . ^ 

value* ThuSy by combining methods^ the student will ex|5eri- 

ence greater success in the traditional classroom as well. as 

in life aituationa* 

THE ANALYSIS OF R.m. KQLB RCLATING TO EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 

Kolb^s analysis of learning by experience provided 
additional theoretical knowledge of houi students learn from ^ 
pxperience. His views yielded infoxmatidn partlculMA^^ useful 
irv adapting experiential learning proqesses to the strengths 
and weaknesses of particular learnings styles^ ^ ' " , . 

^ Kdlb believed that learning from experience occurred 

in four stages, each of which involved different activities^ 
and learning .styles on the part of the learne^» (Figure 3#l) 



V 
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Concrete Experience (CC) 
Concrete Experiences 




Active Experimentation (AE), 
Testing of Implications of 
Concepts in new Situations 



h Reflective Observation (RO) 
Observation and Reflection 





Abstract Conceptualization (AC) 
Formation of Abstract Concepts and Generalizations 



FIGURE 3a " 
•The Experiential- Learning Itlodel 



Learning from experience started with the student involved in 
a Doncreta exparierice (CE) , then he' must observe and ref lect 
oh it (RO), then abstract 'generalizations "(!^) artd finally ap- 
^ply these to a concrete situation (AE). All four of- these i 
learning styles or activities must bemused at different times 
to achieve maximj^m learning from experience* 

Kolb alqo outlined the types of methods which the 
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teacher could njse to implement the foiM^tages o^experiential 
learning. (Figyre 3«2) • ' , 



Student Has Concrete Experienco (CE) 
Clinical, laboratory, role playing, 
game ^simulation, film of concrete 
experiences, observations of con«^ . 
^creta experiences,! 'structured 
exercised* 






Student *A6tivaly Experi ** 
met\ts ujith Thaorv of "Intel* 



ledltual model (AE) 

Applies theory in clini- 
cal situation, laborato- 
ry, role^laying, struc- 

' tured exercises, game 
simulation, creates and 
implements structured 
exercise* 



Student Reflects on Observa- 



tion From Concrete Experi - 



ence (ROT 
' Class discussion, « small 

group discussion, post 
K conference, uiriting paper 
on observations, indivi- 
dual discussions uiith 
' instructor, itfritten log« 



\ 





Does Abstract Conceptualization 



.istdns to lectures aind asks questions, 
uiritds^papersTv^lasQ" presentation as ' 
indivldu^ or group on intellectual 
model or rheory,. hia'kes film or ta^, 
reads text /N^dndouts, etc«, see'^film, 
hears tapes, oi^scusses^conce^ts mith 
an individual or group* \ 



Figure 3^ 

niotjel for Learning Experience Design 
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The teacher gives a learning experience and encourages involve* 



ment, makes it^posaibl^or the student to observe and reflect 
on^hat he has experiencedi encourages abstract conceptual!* 
zation through other activities and finally sees to the re- , 
application of ideas* ^ 

" In the first stag« (concrete experience) the teacher 
can provide any of these experiences: role playing ^ game si* 
mulatiop, film of concrete ^experience, observations ^f -con- 
crete experiences, stru^ured' experiences, or .a laboratory or 
clinical experience* These experiences are action oriented, 
th^t involve learning by doing, anct problem solving for the 
learner* They are chosen by the teacher to enable the student 
to generate his ouin data about^a key concept that uiould other- 
ufise^ in a lecture method^, be presented in an abstract marmer* 

The next step in the process qf learning from ^expe- 
rience involved the student in observing ^nd reflecting on 
vi^at happened* ' (Reflective observation)^ This is an induc- 
tiv'e stage during uihich the learner is called on to become 
auiare and to recognize uiKat happened during ^he first stage of 
learning* This new data included observations, actions, 
lings ^an'd reactions* 

e le^Wier then entered a stage of learning Ln 
uihich he thinks of principles, concepts, hypotheses or gene- 
ralizations* (Abstract conceptualization)* This called for 
th& learner to generalize, use logic, conceptualize, and use 
other thinking ratiorv^l processors in combining and abstracting 
from the data revealed in step 2* 

. ^ - '^ ■■ ■ 

• 57 • ' 
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In stags 3 learning during which thaistuden^ did 

abstract conceptualization! the student ^uld /listen to lec- 

turesy ask questional 'write papers^ make a elites presentation 

as an individual oi^group oh intellec^al modjel^or theoryy 

malce film or tape, read text, handout elc« , see film, hear 

l^ape, discuss concepts uiith an individual ot group# Kolb in-* 

dicated.that the group could process the pooled obsetvationsi 

feelings, ^reactionsi that were aroused from the original con-^ 

Crete experience and brought out in stage - From this data 

the grpup- could ^ ' ' ^ 

/ •••attempt to pull out common threads and 
generalizations linked to other similar* 
situational^ • The resultimg concepts pro- 
vide the fourth. stage of the learning model* 
(Kolb^, 1974, page 39*) ; ^ \ ' 

I Kolb noted that the types of activities that the* 

taache;^ cou^d provide the student with to facilitate stage 2 

'learning (Observation^ and Reflections) were class discussioo, 

small group discussion, post conference, writing papers on 

obsepvationa, individual discussions with instructor ancT^ 

written JLog« 

Kolb particularly stressed the value ^of pooling 
responses, observations, etc#, jof^ individuals with those of 




others^ 



T+ie sharing of individual observations and 
reflections is an important part of the 
learning (lrocess« Each person has tjhe op«* 
portunity to t^t his personal reactions ^ 
and observations to a given^ experience with 
a number of others and he-gives* others the \ 
opportunit;)^ to test their reactions against 
his^ The more open/sharing there is, th«^ 
greater '<ls the data from which the entire 
group can laarn^ (Kolb, 1974, page 40*} 
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•/The fourth step' drt, the' experiential process is the 

application stage, t^^re the student .actively seeks similar 

situations, tests and applies his principles in a neiu 

.-instance. , ^ 

In th^ fourth stgge gf learning^ the , student active- 

' ly experiments. The teacher could help the student apply 

his concept and theorize in^a* variety of luays, in role play, 

lab, clinical setting , game/ simulation , or he could create ** 

and implement a siructured exercise. It luas up to him, the 

student ,/to seek neuj experiences commensurate luith his needs. 

Kplh, stressed that the fourth stage is one in 

which the responsibility for seeking*" neuj concrete experiences 

I'ary uj^th ' the^^tudeh;t ,_not the teacher, and thus initiate a 

neuj learning cycl^. Koib luas interested in. giving the stu- 

w / 1 , 

dent te^onsibility for his ouin learning thus stimulat^ing 

sel^diregted learning. He anticipated that each student's 

' / ^ * ' . ' 

needs and -goals uiould-lead him in different directions. 

/ ' " ' . ' 

../the direction th^it learning takes is go* 

verned by one's, felt needs and goals. Ule 

seek- experiences that are related to our 

goals , interpret them, in light of our goals , 

and' form" co(;^|feepts and tefst implications of 

these concep.ts that are relevant to .our 

• Telt needs and goals. ' (Kqlb, 1974, page 28.) 

Kolb indicated, the learner should probabFy ini- 

tiate a neiii cycle all over again, 

'...this learning cycle is continuou^sly recur- 
• * ring in living human being3. IKlan continuously 

tests his concepts in experience and modifies 
^t^em as a result of his observation of the 
ekperience. In a very impprtant 'sense, all 
learning is relearning" and all education is 
rq-education. (Koib, Rubin and fflcjntyre, 1974, j 
page 28.) • ' 



Another advantage that Kolb saw for his model u/as 
that it generated principles that u/ere useful to the student^ 
and ufhich u/ere specific ratKer than abstract^ since trhey 
msre based on koDu/ledge derived from concrete experience^ 

Kolb studied the uiork of psychqlogists such as 
Bruner, 1966; Kris, 1952; Kagan, 1964; Harvey, Hunt and 

Schroeder, 1961 and others, and incorpqrated their findings 

< 

and theories u/ith his own model* From their findings de- 
duced particular learning abilities needed by the student 

in each stage ofj the process of experiential learning* 

Kolb noted that the qualities required by the 
earner fox step 1 (Concrete Experience) and step 3 (For<» 
mation of Abstract Concepts and Generalizations) require to* 

tally different intellectual and emotional qualities on theV^ 

i 

part of the learner* In the concrete experience one must ' « 
lose one's reflective state and immerse oneself ih the expe- 
dience^ B^-g^'y one talk"s~of ^"losing oneself" *in a book or k 
movie* Conversely in the third stage (Formation of Abstract 
Concepts and Generalizations) the ability,-^ understand 
one's experience requires ability to assume a mental set, 
detach j^ha ego from the outer world, to account fot acts to 

* • I 

oneself, to verbalize the account, to grasp the essential of 
a'given whole* Kolb^ did not place a value judgement on 
either ability., simply noted that both wer^ necessary: 
"Abstractness not exclijsively good and concreteness ' ^ 
exclu'^ively bgid*" (Kolb, 1973, . page 29**) 

^ The other two characteristics racfuired in learning 
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that are opposed^ are refl^ctitre observation and active expe« 

rimentation* ^Kdlb notes that, • r'?^ 

ReTlection tends to inhibit action and vice versa* - 
• ••very active orientations toward learning situ-* ' 
ations inhibit reflection and thereby preclude 
the development of analytic concepts^ (Kolb, 
1973, page 29^) 

Thus .Kolb found tui^ dialectics in the four stage 

experiential learning proce^s^ One uia^^ 

* # ** 

•••the tension between actively testing the 
implications of one's hypothesis and re-» 
flectively interpreting data already collected^ 
(Kolb, 1973, page 29^) 

The other u/aa the tension betii/een detached thinking and 

activ_e. involvements * / * ' - - 

Kolb stated that all of these abilities, uihile they* 

tend to^e contradictory, and create tensions within the 

learne.r, are necessary fon growth and learning • 

The nature of the learning process is such 
that opposing perspectives, action and re- 
flection, Concrete involvidment and analytical 
tietachment are all essentials of optimal 
learnlng^^^. Ulhen one perspective comes to 
dominate others, learning effectiveness is 
reducad^^^ From this we can conclude that 
. the most effective learning systems are 
those that can tolerate differences In f^f^. ^ 

' i perspectives^ (Kolb, 1973, page 31^) 

For optimal learning^ all of 'these mental, sets should 
be equals Howeve2^, Kolb theorized that this seldom happened^ 
The differing background of the students, e^g^~, heredity and 
environment, predisposed them to strength^ * and weaknesses in 
each area^ - * - ' 

Kolb felt it. Imperative that the student be aware of 
hl.s strengths^and weaknesses in order to maximize his learning 
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capacities^ He developed an instrument to measure thdsa vari 
ous capabilities called the Learning Style Inventor7 (LSI) 
uihich could be used by the- t;^&acher and students as a marking 
tool strengthening the experiential learning process^ x(Sea. 
LSI, Appendix A*) * ' ^ 

The LSI developed by Kolb is^ a simple, self«» 
descriptive inventory that is designed to manure an indivi- 
dual's strengths and meaknessea^ as a learner* It measured ah 
individual's relaTivor emphasis on the four learning abilities 

conc^Kp Experience (CE), Reflective Observation (R0)| ^ 
Abs^re/ct Conceptualization (AC), and Active Experimentation 
(AE)« I t has baan administered to fflassaphusetts Institute of 
Technblogy and Harvard graduate students in management and 
norms established* .Validity and reliability mere apparently 
satisfactory*. ^' - * 

At~t;empts at replication at JKliami-Oade Community Col 
lege - North Campus by John Scerba (1975) mere unsuccessful ^ 
only a 0*33 test<->retest reliability mas found for the test re 
administered after a tmo-vieek interval* The test mas not sue 
cessful at Ifliami-Dade Community College - North Campus, be^ 



cause the students lacked the verbal ability of the Harvard^ 
and miT graduate students* . lUhen the researcher explained the 
terms used in the LSI and administered the test to' his^.j3tu«» ' 
dents I the students reported that the test did, iifdeedi indi- 
cate their learning styles* This points out tt3^/the atutlior 
that use of the LSI mith simpler terms inserted can be a i^^e*- 
ful tool, in experiential education at th^ community college 
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l8\/8l. Inasmuch as the correlation betiueen learning styles 
and actual teaching methods 'seem to be gr^at and are of utmost 
importance to the comipunity college teacher,' student learning 
^ characteristics tuere researched and f'indings are presented in 
Chapter UI, This data iuill be furtlrer discussed in Ghapter - 

UII , "Findings and Implications* *L 

\ 



'\ Kolb ?t/ieujed the role of the^ teacher in the experien- 

tial learning proce^ as a facilitator. The teacher helps 
students to experience in^.^an immediate,* personal luay the phe- 
npmenon of the field. provides observ/ational schefffer^nd 

perspectives, by luhich to observe these experiences. He 
stands ready with alternative theories and concepts as stu- 
dents attempt to assimilate their observations into, their oiun 
conceptions of reality. He assists the student in deducing 
.implications of concepts and in designing neiu "experiments" 
to test*. these implications through practical real-'UJorld ex- 

^ periences. (Kolb, 1973, page 39.) ' ™- . 

, To conclude, ^olb provided a theoretical model of 
the steps involved in experiential ^teaching and learning. He 
'depicte^d it as .a four sjtage process that. moved from actual 
situation, ^to observAation ,'*to conceptualiz^^tTon, and g'enerali- 
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zation, to testing the ^n&3Rtw^ln actibnr. . At this point .the 
ej^tire - cycle of learning beg^ps aneuj as ^the studssnt exg^erri- 
ericfi's 'and reflects on luhat the implications of his concepts 
'in experience, uJere for him. He indicated exercises that the 
teacher could provide at every ste(D ta implemer\t ' the process. 
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He noted ifhat through use of this models concepts that would 
be abstract in traditional" teaching, luould npui be ^specific 
jnd serve the stUd^t in ways that luere meaningful to him« 
It uias the studertt • §;^rasponsibilit y tBi. test the ^^mplic^tio'ris 
of his knowledge in adtion« ' 

Kolb further; synthesized from 'research the le'ariv- 
ing . abilities needed for each step in' his learning model* - 
He noted that the abilities required for each step were dif- 
ferent and somewhat contradicted each-other. 

Kolb noted Opposing strengths and weaknesses on 

tHa part of individual studentSo 

' * ^ 1 

Kolb found that^anothef virtue of f;he experiential 

^ ^ ^ I 

learning model was^ that it helped the student become a bet- 

ter learner by requiring him to use all his abilities in 

-learning from experiance. Kolb believed his method would 

haJIb greater transfer ^alue outside of the classroom tfhan 

the. traditional model. He believed that it was of the 'ut* 

most importance th.at students have the skills to apply that 

which they learned, indeed learning for *Kolb was not so much 

a memorization of specific ideas as the ability to adapt to 

the constantly changing demands of Jobs and careers in a ^ 

constantly changing-^ world. 

Today's highly successful manager or adminis- 
^ trator is distinguished not so much by any 

single set of knowledge or skills but by his 
<kbility to. ^apt to and master the changing 
- ' I ^ demands of his job and career, i.e.,^by his 
ability to learn .. The, same is true for sue- 
cesaful organizations.' 'Continuing success 
in a changing worl0 requires an ability to 



explore new opportunities and Xejarn frdm past 
successes and f ailures* "(Kolb> '|973> page 27.) 

Kolb developed the Learning Styles Inventory (LSlX» 

as .a simple self -descrilitive-inventory of learning strengths 

' ' .J 

and iveaknesses* Uihen the LSI was used at RIIT and Harvard it 
mas successful; however , attempts to use this at the coinmupi«< 
ty college where this study is being prepared f ailed it was 
believed, due to inadequate student preparation* 

j^olb*s concepts seem cla^ enough that a modified 
instrument can be prepared and, even without an ^instrument > , 
the insight provided by^ Kolb into experiential learning, to- 
5,ei|her with practical suggestions and the 'fexample of this 
textbook (Kolb, 1973) were found to be of great aid in the 
design of an experiential approach to learning. 

THE ANALYSIS BY RON STRADSKLEV RELATING TO 
EXPERIENTIAL TEACHING TECHNIQUES* 

Stradsklev wrote Handbook of Simulation Gaming in 
Social Education (1974)*^ Part 1 is a textbook and Part 2 a 
directory of over 700 ••games" to be used in experiential 
education. In Part If he explained the learning theory of/ 
experiential education, its goals, and offered practical ad- 
vice on conducting and debriefing games*. His comments ap- 
peared to be* representative of those offered by many other 
sources consulted and reflected clearly the advice of one^ 
with extensive field experience* In addition, Stadsklev of- 
fered a jnodel in which five frequently used, techniques were 
defined; (l) learning games, (2) role playing, (3) instruct 
tional ga^es, (4) social simula>^ions and (5) simulation 
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games^ acco'rdin9--4iO' dominaftt chiaractOTi'st«^ and implicatiorvs 
of -the3B--t8chriiqu8S for experiential learning.^ (Figure 4^3* 
Stadskle\/ examined, classified and commented on th^ value and 
use of these games and techniques. 

Their usefulness in experiential learning is obvious 
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FIGURE 3.3 
Auto^slic Inquiry Techniques 



Sourcet Adapted f.roni'.Stadsklev / 1?74, patge 6. 
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Thasa tachniquas are rankad- in his diagram (Figur* 
Z.Z) in a hierapchy from simple at the bottom to complex as 
one proceeded to the top and in luhich techniques on tha left 
side mere classified as simiJlation techniques (Socio-*drama^ 
and techniques on the right as games. On the simulation side 
the-;partj,cipants are'involved'' in vijcarious ^e^perience and on 
this gaiyiing side 'in\ianipurating concrete objects such as game 
markers y dice and game boards* ^ 

On the 'simulation . (left ) side the lowest position 
was occupied by role playing, in which participants' took antl^ 
acted fiut roles in a simple* scemario. ^ole playing involved, 
'••••practice or experience of /being someone else' or of 
'_ng oneself in a new situ^tion^" Illoving up from role plg^yin 
iJr^soClal simulation^ In social simulation the participant 
takes a^ role "within the context of a bomparatively complex 
social m*odel of Han actual or 'hypo thetical^ social process^" 
(Stadsklev, 1974^ p'age ?•) .Stadsklev noted that it^uJ^s o^ffi- 
cult to know when the simple social scenario gradua"ted^into 
the more corapl-«x model of the siocial system* . 

On the right side (af the diagram one first en- 

. ^ ^ . : ^ , ■ « ^ 

countered learning game§# Stadsklev g^ve Clark Abt's definirr 

tioti of a game: "•^•a gamg i^-B contest Cpla?) amoh^ adver- 

q < ; : ' 

saries (playe'rs) operating under constraints -(rules^for an 

objective ( winning )••• " Stadsklev added, a learning g^me was. 

* t * 

"•••any Siraple^'exercise" which% ^if effectively analyzed, leads 
participants to learn something .about themselves and tKeijc/in-> 
terpersonal r&lationships^ " Above the learning game in com- 



plexity^ luere instructional gaftte^.' 

Instructiorial games present knou/ledge or 

information in a gaming process, and one 

must gain some cognitive under^standing of 

this information in order to function luell , . ^ ^ 

in the game* (Stadsklev, 1974, page 8.) 

Hn addition to the game elements^, learning games had the added 

element of practice/^ ' ' . ' v ^ . 

At the top of the' diagram, Stadsklev pjaqed the si- . 

mulation game^ This position, he felt ,. represented' its com- 

r . ~ _ _ - ' ' * . 

plexity, and combination of gaming aiement s^and social model-. 

. . . ^ . y * ' ^ ' 

ing. • ^ 



^ A simulatioh game, Wren i^ a^ sophisticated 

'^technique ilplVolying' rc®.e taki^id within the 

context of 'a cojnpaTati'vely ca^j^ex social ^ 
. mod^l of ah actual' or hypothetical sbcial 
process- in sii^il^d^^^ 

/UJhat is uniqS^-'TO^^ujb simulation' games is 
ttie .attempt to merge a social simulation ^ - 
/ ujith an. io'stixuctional game in order to ' ; ' 

tecQiv/e the^rbenef its of both tecrfhiques 
in trying to r.each the participants and 
" facilitate an autotelic experience^ 

^ (Stadskl6v,^-1974, dage 8.) ' ' ' 

Stadsklev ^ndfcatefi^^fehat the five experiential - 
techniques* discussed by him^ which most people would classify 
as either a socio-d,rama or game,^ ar6' distinguished by the^^ 
fact that they arW^-exparianc^^TT Tuhich; t activities of the 
student are self-directed toward a meanJLngf ul end« ^ The stu- 
dent becomes qngaged in these and wan'ts to do well either 
because he becomes genuinely interested in, it, or.it relates 
directly to a felt needier it overlies ah area of his experience. 
Because of the selT directing, self (tiot^uat^-ng prope^rties of 
these techniques he termed tham "autotalic inquiry techniques." 
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As *a result of thesQ autotelic techniques students learn 
through directly experiencin^the * results of their actions, 
by coping u/ith their enudronment rather than by^.being taught 
through verbalization. - * 

' dtadsklev in his textb^{<^tres3ed thdt experien- 
tial methods u/ere particularly good for ^teaching.^ro'cesses 
r.ather than content. Ha noted the techniques were useful 
for developing. * ■ ^ 

• ••learners, no't learned-people u/ho are able 
to solve problems, make decisions, and find 
answers; not pepple ,uiho are merely full- of 
information^ (Stadsf|<lev, 1974, page 5^) 

Stadsklev stressed , that, unless 'the game'u/as pro-. 

perly debriefed, students u/ould nqt acquire the opportunity 

to learn houi to thinkr . \' . 



• ••a good .debrief ing session can help all 
participants to become' more^ef-fective 
thinkers^ by providing a structured opportunity 
to practice the akiJLls* necessary for clear, 
rational thinking, (Stadsklev^>^ page 44,) 

He stressed that unless analytical thinking was, used to » • 

process the information gained from the experience of playing 

the gahie t^e learning from games mould ^generally not occur,^ 

stadsklev divided the debriefing of experiential 
learning* through gaming into four paiits, Jhe.first step was 
"Experience*^* After th« game the teacher would help the stu- 
dent express 'what he was trying to do in the game. The stu- 
dent should ,give 'an overall statement in which he tried to 
explain^ what he was trying to do in -the gama^'experience^ 

The ^next step was "Jldentlty" , " in' which the teg^cher 



u/ould help -the students to look at the experience and describe 



it* They could then, explain the symbolism in the game, try 
to describe their feelings and reactions, look at ^acts or* 
othpr types of data. The teacher might ask questions suc^i as 
"How did you feel ivtien..*?" "What did you sky uihen* •^.?!^' 
"UJhat did he do luhen you»##?" 'These types of questions draui 
out the 'Experiences of the students. 

The third step uias "Analyze." * The' instructor mould 
help the student think about the outcomes, analyze the cause 
.and effect relationships and explore the results of alter- 
native actions. The teacher, after listing data, might ask, 
"liihat relationships did you see in tjhis clata^?" "UJhat problems 
did you facs and houj did you attempt to meet them?" "Houi mere 
you affefited by this happening?" "Ulhy did this result in....?"^ 
Students cou^d be grouped by the roles .they played and asked 
to discuss the problems and solutiof^s. SoJLLJt^fis mhich ^did^ 
not occur 'to individual players m^re often generated. 

The fourth step \uas "Generalize." In this step the ^ 
instructor- mas to »help the students dram conclusions that 
mould be valid and help him cope mitt» his environment Iriore 
"^^^^^^^N^uccessf ully. At this point in ths debriefing, 



...the stude.nts had,; generated a great deal of 
' data about uihat happened* in the ^game, mhy it 
J happened, hom they reacted and felti^^ and mhat • 
they mere thinking^ Tney are ready nom to re- 
* " fleet on tfiat data and dram conclusions about 

the learning' they derived from, the qame expe-' • . 
rience. (Stadsklev, 1974^ page 55.) 
* ' * \ 

The teacher mould assist the students.^in draming con- 
.clusions* from the game and supporting these conclusions by 



citing experiences within- the game* They luere then asked to 
consider the applicability of these conclusions , in the real 
luorld* 

} Student participration in this phase of the 4e- 

' ~ ' ■ ' } \ . ' ' - ^ I M ' \ vv . f 

briefing could be. increased by asking for answers to the 
questio^n, "Anyone playing this game is likely to conclude. ' 
or it could be made a homework assignment in which the st-u- 
dent must also validate his answers by using the above model, 
Sharing conclusions and supporting data would. lead to dis- V 
agreements, especially if the teacher brings these out* 
Further empirical data for the conclusions woiild be sought 
in additional assignments* * . ^ 

The extent'of the debriefing would vary with the 
leng.th and complexity, of the g^irpe* A simple closed-mo.del 
game would need no' morp than a few well-chosen Questions to 
"crystalize the two or three learnings about raality that 
are built into the model*" (StadsJ^ev,' 1974, page 56*) 
IKIore comrple^x games in. which participant s have to^ deal with 
an overwhelming number of experiences, thoughts , an'd feelings 
that otherwise might nevep get sorted out in a meaningful 
way may be analyzed step by step in the debriefing process 
outlined above* ^ . 

St>dsklev provided examples of a variety of other 
debriefind techniques, all of which^were used to challenge * 
students ' ^capabilities to analyze and apply, solutions* '^Ulith 
each he gaji/e an example of Its use with ' a tpecif ic game in- 

' T ' • 

eluding model dialogues* These examples included a model of 
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houi to identify conflicts and prov/ideda ^tructute to help cla- 
rlfy and rasolv/e conflicts* It included' listing and tallying 
agreement with conflicting conclusions, pursuing documentation 
Ithrough research and b:r4.nging in a type of discussion in\/ol\/»- 
]i!nq a moral value, .The fnodel luas designed to focus more on 
the process of • communication *and conflict resolution than on 
content. 

♦ Another model of a debriefing process incorporated 
techniques for surfacing feelings. In "You Said It",, particf- 
pants were encouraged to project their own ideas, personal- 
ities and cultural 'mores into the experiji&nce of a game such af-s 
Starpower ♦ This method stressed the' use of direct quotes as 
data from which groups would develop^ their conclusions. Still 
another "model illustrated how to use "analytical questions" 
with a game such as Ghetto . These are questions that are 
close-ended, focus only on conclusions and asked for data to 
support them. He noted the drawbacks and advantages of not 
as1<ing the s>tudent to deal with the way it; was in the real 
world. Another technique he illustrated was "Ulfiat's tha^ 
Question?.'^ Students take turns providing data and having the 
rest X3f the class guess tbe. question the clata would . answer, j 
The'dat^a and the conclusions are then shared so that riew rela- 
tionships can be evolved . 

A final technique was tt)' shou/^ th;^. student s a film 
or giv/^e a reading assignment and ask the/fi to list the things 
that ha[3pened ia their game that also ^appened ,in the film tfr 
book. " , / ~ ^ • / " 



The gaming and debtief ing process ev/olv/ed^ by stu- 
dents, requiring the acti\/e ^participation of the-syudent, is 
of primary importance f^^^he eVperientially ori/nt'ed 
teacher.' • < 

' To conclude , Stadsklev/ viewed experiential educg-* i 
.tion as primarily serving, to teach processes, that is the 
learning of analytical skills and hoiii to cope with the en\/i4 
-ronment* He noted that this was learning during the de- ( 
brief ing'^'iJrocess and described fiv/e steps that ultimately 
allowed ^students to validate or seek further evidence for 
, conclusions as-well as compare experiences, problems and so- 
lutions. The instructor serves as a facilitator for learn- 
ing, allowing the student to draw his own concl^ustens, and 
furnish his own proofs* He is not a dispenser of ^info^m- 
ation and as much as a skilled questioner, and facilitator^ 
of learning experiences. ' - ^ * . 

From descriptions that Stadsklev gives af a 
.variety of debriefing processes in which he included nume-- 
rous dialogues, it is clear that if the classroom is axperi- 
ential, he conceives of it as a plqce for ^dialogue, contro- 
, v*8rsy, challenge, Compromise, realit'y testing, and other 
activities which are designed to test the students* powers 
of .thought^ and inquiry* 

. Stadsklev singled out five types of experiential 

.techniqu«st (l) learning games , (2) instructional games, 
(3) role playing, (4) social simulations and (5) simulation 
games, as noteworthy for their autotelic or self-motivating. 
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self "directing characteristics ^uihich are valued in experiential 
education. He furthermore, made generalizations about each one 
that helped the .teacher in praviding just the type^^of experi- 
ence' he wanted for his class*^^^ 



/ 
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^ s 

conclusions' 



This Chapter re\/ieu/S(and summarizes the philosophy 
and analysis of' Deuiey, Coleman, Kolb and Stadskl8\/*s 'luprks 
in! experiential education*^ In addition somelof their ob- \ 
jections to traditional edupation in its failure to achieve 
"real learning" have been presented^ - * . 

y \ 

Their views yielcfed a variety of perspectives^p^/^ 
the philosophy of experiential education, theories of ^iQarn- 
ing, analysis of the learning process and recommended mej;^ ' 
thods of implementation • Their ppinions and recommendations 
have, significant' implication for e)^perier)tial teaching and 

learning on the community cbllege level, since they present 

i 

and define luhat learning is and houi it should tak^e place^ 

Thtough e'^ach author emphasizes different aspec^ts of 
-educational philosophy and methodology therg tgas ^ound to be 
general agreement that the f ollou/ing steps ujere^ necessary X 
for' the learning-axperience and must be understood by th'e 
teacher* \ - • ' 

1) Actio^n is the kay to all learning, therefore the stu^ 
dent must Jbe involved in a situation u/hich requires his 

^participation, -e^g., gaming, simulation, role.'^playing , 
etc* ^ito 

2) The next step is that the , student take note of and ana- 
lyze the various elements of the situatioj he has expe- 
rianced« ^He must be auiareT.of the consequences of his 

^ actions and their casual ri^^ationships* 



\ 
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3) The abo\je t«Q -steps sho.u.l'd lead to his bei,ng able to make 
general or abstract^principles. 

4) ' He should be able to test hS^ findings by seeking neui 
V problems or by the instructor assisting him in structur- 

ing neiu situations, thus returning to action and starting 
\ the learning cycle anew. 

All researchers agreted-that the concept of learning 
is cyclical in that one starts from the cpncrete , goes , 
through the \/arious steps and returns to the life situation 
for new experiences and principles. ^ 

lUhat then is the significance^ for thp experiential 

\ ^"€eacher *in ..t'hese findings? 

4 




Jjr)i The teacher should^ conceiv/e of himself as a f apilitator , 
rathsr than a dictator, uiho, uihenev/er possiblye, should 
use autotelic. situations, e.g.,, those in iuh4^ch' the acti- 



v/ities of the student are self directed touiard a meaning- 
ful end. Some situatiorfs discussed in tliis chapter^ are 
Mle playinQ, social simulation, gaming/ and simulaition 
gaming. * All of ^hese activities inv/olwe active partici-. 

, pation on the part of the student. 

« 

2) There is a rich . v/ariety of situations that-^the tether 
^ can use depenbing on uihat- concepts or processes he mould 

like the student to generalize from. ^ . . 

' ^3)' All researchers agree that students can. only bdcome in- 
; \/ol\/ed in, can learn from, a situati-on that he ^accepts ' 
, ^s genuine. Thus, i^ is up to £he experientially oriented 
teach&r to haueT a true *rapport lui.th students so that he or 
• , ' . ■ . ^^^^^"^ I 



she can structuA role playing, etc*, th_at is meaningful 
to them* . ^ « ^ • 

Kolb, Coleman, and Stadsklev;, all agree that, unless the 
student analyzes his experiences,' he uiill not be able 
profit fro^^ them *aiid thus tb apply them* Kolb and'' 
Stadsklev provide a variety of techniques for the teach^ 

3 * 

\ 

er to^ use in laadifig the student ^o discover and test 
under 1 ying ^ principles^^ and emphasize that the tjeacher 
should be careful not to impose his- views, ^thus inhibit- 
ing the student's response* 

Deujey stressed the social nature of learning ai;id the 
other researchers agrie thj^i interaction among stucfent.s 
is necessary to the learning process* Here the utmost 
skitl on the^^part of th^C experiential, teacher, to keep^ 
this. a meaningf ul'process is reqxjired* 
Another area that Deiuey and Coleman stressed uias that, 

experiential techniques are- used, tha student is im- 
mediately^otivated ^o succeed and, because' he luants to^ 
succeed', observ^^^,^^^nalyzes , generalizes, test^-, hypo- 
theses," se^ks neuT infqjrmatioo, etC*^ 

All authors^ agree' that^there isT a probability 'that prin- 
ciples learned through action, are more likely to. be ap- 
□lied'^and^ remembered^^an those learned through tradi- 
tionai information-transmission techniques^ Indeed,. 
Colemaa^states that, though traditional information- 
transmissBfcatechniques resulted in faster learning of 



symbolically stvTuctappd information, there is often a 



, j— 

. \ ' 6^ 

^ ' ' . ' , 

r 

I breakdown in, the fourth step; to make the transition from 
that -uihich is knouin int8llect;ually to that uihich is * 
applied. , 

^ Kolb evolved' a theory and method uihich may have ^- 

significant implicatior^S for tha experientia|Ll>4 ^ri.ent,ed 
teacher. He postulated four types of learning abilities 
Uihich are analogous to the f.our steps that are n^essar y for 

5 

complete experiential learning: (l) action, (2) analysis, 
(3) generalization, (4) application. He noted that peopl'e 
need all these abilities in order for optimum adaptation to* 
reality to take place. Houiever, he realized that individuals 
uiill have varying strengths and uieakn esses in each afea« 

s 

Thus,., one student, ujill be 'able to immepsf himself in action 

but have difficulty^ in analyzing, uihile the reverse may b^^ 

trUe of another student. But since a degree of competejhce is 

necessar/ in all areas, it is import^ant that the student and 

teacher .be aujar^ of specific uieaknessed* and strengths. He 

developed an instrument uihich he termed the Learning Style 

Inventory^ (LSI ) . Though there has been some question as to 

its aRgiiftcabilit y on the botnmunity college level, this autKor 

feels that, uiitK some modification it cah be an invqlu^ble 

tool for the experientially oriented teacher. 

• # " 

The unify-ing thread underlying"* the uiork of all 

these agthors is the assumption tHat knowledge gained through 

analysis and .testing in sxparisncs. mill 'result in the type o€ 

person uiho ifs a learner, not a memorizer. 'By this uie mean 

someone uiho uiill seek neui experiences, successfuly ana'lyze 
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and apply principles, be an autonomous person, adaptable and 
independent, capable of meeting the demands of a continually 
changing morld. 




^ J 



-CHAPTER 1\J 
STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS • 



\ - 



i SinQB Sociar, ScfibnCQV^lOl is a^cotirse f6r botH /er- 
minal and transfer students, the • enrollment luill.^e made up 
of a cross segtion of the-^en tii;e>.,st'udent body. Therefora, 
the spectrum of needs, ^^t)dls, ^iiities, interests 'and back- 
ground ujill present a tremendous range. The Social Science 
101 teacher Should not expect a homogeneous group. " InVorder 
to cope with this miiltileveled group the teacher will need 
a uiide variety of instructional skills. * * ' 

In order for the.\;8achCr to construct a meaningful 
experiential approach it would be important to investigate 
the characteristics of the , students which teachers will^n- ^ 
doubtedly encountex; in this course. » 

■In order to find out the characteristics of stu- 
dents attending IKliami-Dade Community College - North Campus, 
for which this study was being prepared, demographic and M 
statistical information was sought. Other "student character- 
istics, such as income, '^sex, ethnic group, types of programs 

•A, * . ' 

enijolled in, ^whether enrolled full or part-time and the, num- 
ber of hours 'worked, were investigated.* Information regard- 
ing^family^ educationsU and at:onomic backg'round was als^ f el't 
to be/pertinent and was sought. ^ 

Needs, ^abilities and .interests oK AsAciate in 
Arts (ft .A.) students and Associate in Science (A.S.) students 
were- Tesearched. A -major finding was that A.S. students out- 
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number A.A* students. Academic skills and attitudes 8f the 
students found in the community college .luere' also explored. 
All of the above research was done uiitti the purpose of- deter- 
mining their implications' for experTential education. ^ , 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY "^SEX 



In 1959, 59..9 percent of all' students aj;tending 
'Wiami-Dade Community College ;Uiere male and 3^.2 percenfe^^- 
'male. In the Fall of 1975, 55.9 percent' mere male ancl 44^ 
percent female. .(Chart 4.1). Comparison of the preceding fi- 
'gures indicates "^that the dispropor^tionate ratio of made to 
female students has disapp'.eared resulting in a nearly^ even 
ratio of students. 

The^iE^tio of male« to females studying for an As- 
sociate in Arts, Associate in Science, enrolled in occupa- 
tional careers, or undecided uias also studied. ^ (Sae^Jable 
4.^ .^}^^Jlk)menc students outnumbered* male students only in the 



A.S. program. Othexuiise, the highest proportion of male 
students were found in 'A.A. or unjdecided -categories. 

' : ■ . ^ . 

TABLE .4.1 

Program Enrpllments Distributed by Sex of 
Student FaJ^l Term 1975-76 



Program * 


Sex ^ 


" Total by 
PEogram^— — 


.IKlale % ^ Female % 


AA Degree Prograrti 
AS Degree Program 
Occupational Cajrears ^ 
Undecided 


58.4 ' 41.6 
48.,8 51.2 
^ 56.7 ^ 43.3 
58.4 41.6 


31.8. \ 
22 

18.1 
^27.3 



page 1. 
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DISTRIBUTIOM OF STUDENTS BY' AGE' ' . 

In 1970 the average age of all students ^taking . 

jjoutyies for credit at the ^community college for ufhich^ this 
curripulum was designed u/as 23 ( Ofliami Herald- ^ fflarch 28, 1976y 
2D)* The average age was 26 by 1976 and in 1970-7a the av|||^- 
age age of full-time students luas 19* In 1976 it luas 23« 
( dfliami iLa&ald , Itlarch 28, 1976, 2D). ^ ^ 

^ ^ Palenchak reported that the national median ' age * 

for alJ. students attending _CQjmmunity, colleges throughout the 

i ' " . -^-^ — ^ 

country was 27, This statijstic was j:lose to the median age 
of th6. student attending IBiami-Dade Community College 
(Palenchalc, 1973,- page 190#') Chart 4*2 which gives age dis-* 
tribution^jFor s^tcjdents attending the ^orth Campus of fOiami-x . 
Dade Cdmmunity College indic^ites that in 1974 less than 35 
percent of the students attending w^re recent^ high school 
graduates., i.ev, l^s than "10 years bid, (Chart 4.2) * 
Palenchak indicates' that it was not unusual for less than 40 
percent of the applicants fpr admission to come from members 
o,f the most recent high school graduating class* ' There wad 
also only a 5 percent difference in thq age of (Iliami-Dade 
students. It iDas also found that the mean age of graduates 
atj dfliami-Oade Community College f or -the^ear J.971-7^ was* - 
24,6, with 13^ai^ent^JbBrin^3ILj)r_^^ (Educational f?*e.- • 
-seawh, 1973, page 3*) " . . , 
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<ftal8 PemalB 
1968-69 



fdale Female 
1975-76 



CHART, 4.1 

Sex DistributjLori for Students Attending ftliami^ade Co-mmunity 
ColXege - North :Can>pus 1968-69, 1975,76.' . . ,^ 

Sources: 1968-69 Percents - 'Division of Counseling', 

Testing and Research,, 1971, page 1. , . . 

1975-76 Percent's - Office tff .Institutional • 
Research, 1975, pa-ge 1. ^ ' ' r' * 



\ 




- Age 



10-19.1 20-2 9^9 30-39^9 Other. 



CHARt-4;2 



Age bistrlbution for. Students Attending/North -Campus 19^74. 
-Sourca/. Sceyba, ^974, page 2, Table I; 
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The findings for age; distribution indicate that stu- 
dents ' iacxeas^ngly dp rfbt' coqie directly to college aTter high 
school. Instead tftey obtain approximately five years work ex- 
pexience before entering college, thus increasing the average 
age of en terming and graduating students, Bushell (l973) ,and 
Palenchak( 1973) reported this tp be a national trend which 
is expected to continue into the seventies. 

• 'i ' 

I "DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY PART OR 
I fULL-TimE ATTENDANCE- 

i • - . ' * 

In! the Fall of 1976 of the 16,684 students attending 
the North Campus of llliami-Dade Community 'Coll6ge, 47 percent 
(7,857) mere attending part-time and 53 percent (8,827) full- 
time. (Qjffice of Institutional Research, 1975, paga 1.) The 
number of students enrolled part-time had- increased from 30 
percent in 1950 to almost 50 percent' in 1976.- .It was also 

^found *that 4,635 students or 23 percent of all'' student s at- 
tending classes 'at North Campus of ffliami*-Dade Community Col- 
l^ege in the Fall of 1975 liere enrolled only in courses that ^ 
met after 5:00 p'im. (U/enzal, 1975,^page 2.) This figure did 
not .include students, enrqlled in-non-credit courses, and ^the. 

• r^umber -of ^students e^roll^d^for classes during peak morning 
hourjs in the Fall' term of* ^974 had declined from th4 



enrolled in the Fail term of 1971v Thus it was found that' 47 
percent of the stiJdents attending IKliami-DadeVs North C.ampus 
attend part-time and that over 23 percent attend after '5;00 
p.m. - It u/as found that the percen^t of full-time student'^ Kad 
greatly declined to 53- percent. ^ . * 
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•THE NUmSER OF HOURS WORKED BY STUDENTS 

Uiheth'ert students- work is of definite sigrtif icanca 
to the educator I thsreforei the author sought data 'on stu« 



dent employments ^ ^ 

In 1976 only an estimated 25 percent of. stutiants 



nt of, stutfanl 



attending (niami-^Dadd Comtnunity College said they did not 
\uork« In 1970 only 32*9 percent of>»students ivho partici* 
patei in a random sample- of ten percent of the entering 
fra^hmen and transfer students said they did not. work?- -Thu^s 
tuas found that, a large number of students urork« Though 



data on *ihether they urork full or part-time uias not avairabl^ 
several already mentioned' findings sypgiorted an assumption 
that larg.e number^ of students held regular jobs* Tttienty- ;^ 
three percent of,, the students enrdllSd at the" North Campus^. 
IDiami-Dade Community College attend only after 5:00 p«m« 
Arlsq ment/ioned was that the full-tinie studentv^s average age 
ufas 23| uihile his part-time counterpart's age was 26, and ^ 
ttiat 47 percent of the students are part«tim^« It isr likely 
that a high percen^tage of part-time students have regular' jobs 

To ""concludei economic, reasons have almays seamed to 
be at tha f oa^ef rent of €tte reasons students choose a' community 
.college^ It was found that 'in 1976* only 25 percent of the 
students said they did^ot »)0ork| and data on the age of full ' 
and partr.time students^ uihen students attend^ and the fact 

that a full 47 perce|it of J;he students atter^d part-ftim8| sup-* 

. t ' ^ ^ ^ ' 

port the generalization that. many students attending the dom^ 
i * • ' ' 

• x_ - . 

-munity colleges not only mork,\but hold regular or full-time 

jobs* - , . . 

: : : : 
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Dr^TRId'UTION, Gf^/ STUD€NT>« FAITIIiY INCOitlE ^ 

Inasmuch as sconomics play such arf important role in 
the decision o? the student to attend the community college, 
u/e felt it aignifi^cant to research the income of the average * 
student* • " 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education found 
the follouiimg national ^distribution of income for the typical 



r^ily 



of the community college student in 1966 as follouis: 



(Chart 4^3) • The Commj.ssion found the income levels of the 
students' families. fairly evenly distributed amon'^g the three 
middle income brackets, (5,000 to 7,49.9; 7,500 to.9,999'; 
10,000 to 14,99^), These families* incomes comprised 72 per- 
cent, of the totai ;^tudents. The' incomes of the families of 
the other students -Qjere either beloui or above th^s range. 



o 
a 




Family Incomes of Stiidenjts in* T.ujo^Year Irjfstitutions , 1966 



Source: Carnegie Commission on the Future of ftigher Education 
1700*^ Chart page 5*' , ^ ' 
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Estimaftss, niad^ by (l(liami-p4crt^^ommi^^ College - 
North Campus stude^nt3 of their fiajfiiJ^y^lf^ t^bt^ined 
from all students attending in 1969* ""(Char/^x^lik) ..;.Stud^nts 
reported their own incom^e, therefore t)ie irif ormatiori, i^ nat 
considered as reliable as the censuff^atii used h\^Cf(^A- 
arnegie Commission/ Sixty tiiid pe'rceny of the students' fa- 
ilies earned incomes in the fiddle brackets (5,000 ^to 6,999; 
'^000 to 9,999; 10,flOO to 14^i' 
I'amilias earried more than-J^^QflQ, 
:^r0<30/ 




eent-al_the 
6»2 percent less' than 



30 
c «0 - 

2mo - 



6.2 



1-2.3 



17 




5.4 



r 



Less 3,000^ 5,000- 7,000- iO,000 15;O0fl No rss- 
than 4,999 6,999 9,99^9 - - or ponsa 
3,000 14,999 .* mo r*a. 

CHART 4.4 ' ', 

■• • ■ , ' " . f 

(["amily' Incoma of Siudants Attanding IKliami-Dada Community Collaga 
North Campus, 1969. ' , > 

Sourca: Division of Counseling, Tasting' and Rasaarchi 1971, 

* T^bla 6. . * . ; • . . 
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^ \ The number of faniilies^ reportedly earning less than 
5,000' dollars mas almost identical .in '?he tuio. reporta. \ (l7;8' 
percent vs* 18*5 percent)* Also r4*5' percent -of the stadentNa 
attending Dade indicated their families ea^^ned 15^000 dollars 
or more as against 9*8 percent. of*the 'national average? a 
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sample used in the Carnegie .Report* ^ 

^ . '^'^ \ ' '* 

Additional information on the\medi*al famil.y income 

for the students of the. three ethnic groups that dominated 

the enrollment statistics at Itliami-DajJe ujas obtained* These 

.figures uihich mere compiled from 1970 census data shoui that 

. income for black families in ^ri-ethnic Dade CoUnty u/as only 

56^6 percent of that for Non-Spanish speaking^uihite families 

and' that of Spanish Americans 75.6 fDercerit of Non-Spanish 

speaking luhite families. ^ - «> 

It luas found that .the tfverall distribution of in- \^ 

comes of . students • families attending -dfliami-Dade approxi- 

mately ths same as the national distribution of incomes of ' 

families attending comiiiunity collegers throughout the country. 

National norms found abovp.u/ere indicated by^^the 

Carnegie Commission to be considerably belouj those o-f family 

incomes fdr students attending four-year public and priva 



collegers. - Jhus students fpr^jboth IKliami-Dade ^and national 

^ . ' ' ^ ^/ 

coririmunit y co llege^^prae f ^om a considerately loiuer socio- 

* / - ' *' « ■ 

economic backgnj^nd' than Jihosi ^draiun from p4jblic and private 
colleges. • 

In' a\stt(dy -authorized by the^^lif ornia Coordi- 

^ • * ' ' * ' V ■ • ^ ' ' . ^ 

nat'ing Council t\or "Highi$r. Education (196'7), investigation 



>rconc3.ude.cJ* that of\ students in" the state's three sagments^ 'of 
pubkic higher education^ those .attending junxot colleges de- 
. mori striated ' the gtfeati^t .financial needVv^* 

\' median 1970 Vncams for Dade Cjounty blad1< and 
^ Spa.ni^jo- speaking families indicated that their socioeconomic 



background avejR^ lower than 'those, of lyhite non-Spanish- •* 

> 

speaking students*, Median income of/black' families mas 
5,979' dollars, 56*6 percent of the median inopme of non- 
Spanish-speaking whites in Oade Cpunty. which ^ifias 10,563 dol- 
lars in 1970* Illediaa income of Spani8h-Ami8rican,"f amilies ih 
'1970 was ,8,091 dollars or 76*7 percent tjiat of no^-Spanish- 
speaking whites*. (Profile of Selected Ethnic ^nd Economic 
Characteristics: Community Improvement Program, flfletro O^de 
County, 1974, median Family Income^) 

EDUCATIONAL BACKGRO^UN^ OF ^PARENTS OF JfllAmi-DA&E 
\ ' • COmmUNITY COLLEGE STUDENT? y 

Socio-economic level and college dUccas^'has tra- 
ditionally been associated with family background* A study 



by lUolfe (1967) showed t/iat there .was a marked' relationship 
between the farther 's ojccupatioh and the atudent/a success in 

^;collega. work#^St'^dents from, prof essionftl and semi-*prof es-/ 
sibnal families had',, it was-^-found, by far the feast chanca^ of 
graduating- from a^four-year college* The managerial group *» 
was second, -and the .white collar group wa^ third* Sons and 
daughters of faictdr^ workers • craftsmen', unskilled laborers 

' and farmers, usually dropped OMt of school and did^^not obtain 

'any degree.*' - . ' ^ • » ' v / 

' . The- level gfr education of mothers and fathers' of ^ 

student? attenc^ihg raiami-Oade (^munit^ Cplleg^^s North Catn- 

pus^were found for 1.969 and are pre^senied in Tabid 4*i2* ; 

Sfeujclents indicated that less .than 16 percertt of their 
• ' * " * . J ^ * ' ^ . • 

Neither 3 had a Bachelor's Degree and .I,ess th.^ri 9 percent , . 
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indicated -the same for their\mothers'« These findings not only 
supported the g^neralizartion that" tfijB socioeconomic and educa- 
tional levef- of community college students tends tto be lower 

» 8 » 

/ 

than those attending public and private schools, but that ipbst 
students attending the community college are the first of 
their .families to attend college* - Si^ty-seven percent of- the 
students_reportBd t^he^r fathers had a high school education or 
less and ^76 percent reported the same-^for their mothers* 



. - , TABLE 4,2 . 

Extent of Father's and mother's Education 
fo*r all Students 'Attending flliarai-Dade 
Community College-'North Campus, Fall Term 
. 196^9 - 7Q . - 



EDUCATION -• ' ■ / ■ 


mother's 


Father's^ 


Grade^ 8 or ^d^s ^ 
Some High Schooi 
High School Graduate , 
Tuio years of colJLege 
Ba'chelor 's. Degree 
Professional training * ^ 
Post-graduats studies 
Not indicated ^ 


A 14.0 • 
•*17.2-^.* 
4a.5 
12.0 
^ 4.3 
4.0 

1-.4 . . 

V 1.6 J 

^ • 


17.4 
, 16i6 
34.1. 
■ 13.2-^ 
6.1 
' 2.3 
2'. 3 
3.0 


' Totals 

* J. 


■ lOO.O 

V , 


• 100.0 



Sc^urce^ Division* pf Counseling, gating and Research, 1^971,' 
. / Tables*4 ''and 5* ( * . / ^ ^ 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS* ETHNIC GROUP 

Since tt^ra is so muchr ^cultural diversity in Dade 
County we felt it significant to do a study -of the various 
ethnic groups comprising" the s'tudejit" body of the North Cam- 

PU3# * '^^ ' 

, Distribution by.jatudents ^ ethnic group mas Tound. 
for the years 1971 and 197S an^i,s presented in Chart 5.5, 
The data uias obtained from students*' health cards, filled 
out at registration. In 1976, U/hita* Americana' (Non-Spalnish- 
speaking) comprised 49.5 percent of the studtffit population, 
Slack Amaricihs 20.3-percent, Cuban National' refugees 7.8 
^percent, Immigrant Aliens" 11.1 percent and o|bhar categpries 
4.7 percent. 

- ' Comparison ^l^f^ercent of ^student enfrollment by' 



ethnic category for th'e years. 1971 and 1975'-^Mab:^ 4.3) ; ^ 
showed the Pollquiing ethnic distributions it^creasihgi, Black > 
^ American/ Spanish American ';and>. Immigra^ Alaen'»- The propor- 



tion oT^studants uiho^ classicized theraselveW as White 1f\merican" 
and Cuban National Refugee decreased. ^ * • 

^ /It uias found that the enrollma/it by ethnic gifqup 
reflected ,che tri-etiinic character^of th^ ^county, in uihich 



Wiami-Oady Community College uias located/, trends toward in 
^jraasing enrolJ^^nt students, of mindri£)| groups uiere also 
found. In 1970^ ethnic compo8i^itiQn^,,ji£--^)ade County uias 23.6 



percent Spanish American 15 percent* BJ|ack and 60 percent 
'♦othar". '<Nori-Latin;\lhjktei, CrientaJfs and Indians-) . Commu^ 



fiity" Ifrfgrovement Proqrphi t flietro .Dade Cfa-unty, lS^7i'ir)- 



3* 




•TABLE 4.3 

Student Enrollment at IKliami-Dade ' Community 
College -» North Campus by Ethnic Category 
1971-72, 1975-76 



4L 



19,71-72 



' 1975-76 



Et'hnic Background 
« 



N 



N 



Hlhit^ American 

Slack American' 

Spanish American 

Guban National" 
Refugee 

Immigrant Alien 

Foreign Student 
^ On Visa 

O^her 



11,35.9 
2,678 
7af3 

l.SAS-' 
'970 

" 427 
167, 



A 



62.3 
4.2 



10-. 1 
5.3 

t*. 

2.4' 
.09 



8,685. 

3,572 

1,156 

l.,3S6 
1,942 

' 585 
306 



49.5^ 
20.3 

6.6 ' 

i 



11.1 

4 

3.3 

K4 



Totals 



Ji' 18,226 



99.09 



17,542 



100.. 0 



Sources; Loscak, 1976, -Tabl'e* III. 
* ' Sc8rbaJkl974, 'Table VIII, page 6. 

^ " V • ^ ^ • ' A'.. 



' • • PROBlEinS- AND PERSPECTIVE'S OF BLACK. STUDENTS 
^ . It uias found that for the past five years inc^reasing 

proportions • of students enrolled at ffliami-Dade Comnvunity Col- 

A . V.-' ' • 

lege 's- Worth Campus lOBre- bl^ck. . Insight into problems, needs, 
and interests of. blacks mas considered' important to the con- 
btruction of a mell founded 'experiential curriculum and to the 
• teaching of blacks# - ' , * 

, Knoell found that blacks in several communities at- 
tending community colleges uiere more concentrated ^irn the lou;- 
est categories of income, ^hifle this was nfot true uihites 
attending the same cdmmunity colleges* Alao it was observed 
earlier that' nfedian inoom'e of Jblacl< families in uad« -Cowv^y- 

• ^ • •• ' ^ ■ 

urns found to b& 56^^pbr.cent less than t+iat of- white, 4ion- 
Spanish-speaking famili'0;i3» The evid^ce u;arraji4ed the obser- 
v/ati^on tfiat blacks atten'dxng^iami-Dada seeded/likely to face 
^ greater financial problems than whites and uie^e also likely to 
com9 from\ldw&* socmeconomic levels than the|ir^ white peers* , 
. t ; K9oell an 1 her aa8j)ciates found bls^ckf received a 

great deali^^^-rnQrW ^ finaj^cial support frpm/.their families, 



. trilat f amiJ^y^^iiti^f^des foward their attending)' pallege were 

- 

positive-, and tfi&^/jPO^^t bldcks-^f-elt they codJ^id /stay at home, 
Q\^en though th^irj^homes Ur*re poor* IHany uieije f ourtd living in 



• horrtes from which>i^he father had absented , himself • Family wage 
earners were womdirV-f or the most part, employed in unskilled' 
.Jobs of the type^'available to €he undereducated black adult. 



' Knoell,/'^0 had others, 'found that the traditional 



• ^ '81 

tests oF ment^al ability, and academic achio^vement uiere heavily 
weighted in favor of the middle class* stufJent and discrimi- 
nated against tho^e of a loiuer socioecanamic backgraunt|« j 

These teats uiere heavily geared touiard the ability to verbal- 

/ ^ / ^ ' - 

i28>« ^Kn'oell* fojynd that on a traditional IQ examination giv^n 

• • ' / • \ 

to black, junior high students ^laMe, perca»4^es fell into th? 



loujest categories. • — ^ 

' • Nearly one-third of the black males received 
very la^ scores compared uiith f^uier thaa 10^ 
of the uihite sarfTpling. LKnoel^, 1970, page 
178..) " p 

These were examples of the^ types 'of teglr^esults us^d ^tp dis- 
courage blacks from atteofldng colleget Knoell rveporteCtVcJW---^ 

^/iLl < . />n - 



rectly assessing or diagnosing learning lueaknesee^s ^ould be a 

problem for many black students. In Ker study noJi-verbal • ' 

•te§ts yielded best Msults. Sh^ recommended al€ernative 

meefns of evaluation, helq for blacks in remedying ureaknesses 

. artd use 'of more concrete uiays of learning and evaluatioo^. 

Though the trend of increased .enrollment of blacks 

vfrom loujer sbcioeconooiic groups has not been gc^irig on long 

. ^ ^ ****** \ 

*enough for positive conclusions, it lupuld appear that with 

.the high degree of motivation of black students and theii;, 

families, their prognosis for upuiard. mobility through edu-., 

cation -^is indi^cVteff^ In spltfe of the T,abt that on the^ junior 

and senior; high school level .their ' ve'rbal ability has tested ^ 

loiuer, therefore they have ^o;re difficulty in a traditional 

academic setting, given the coop^atitonr. of the comm^unity col- 

lege>thay are apparently staying in school in significant ^ 
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mi«>ti8rs. Evidence from attrition figures indicate the dropout 
1 ^ 

rate for blacks is no more than for other ethnic groups* 
(Itliami-Dade Community Coll0^e, 1975#) • \. 

<^ Knoell (197^^ foc/nd in-, a series of interviews that - 

for the average^ blackV college education* represents erftry into 
y the u/orid of material success ^that they have so long bB^ffde^ 
'i priOed of# ftlost are not interested in the traditional studies 
^ of the humanities, ^philosophy-, social theories, poetry, ate* * 
For >them opllege represents the key to a good wage, a_secure 
job,*rather than "interesting" ~ challenging^ job* * 

•PROBLEIYIS AND. PtRSPECTIVlES^OF CUBAN STUDENT^'; 

There is little research relating to Cuban Studeffits* 
\ much of the fol-lowing Is drawn from the res^earch^ years of 
teaching in the cortl|punity ofirtlege* • ' , , ' 

It was found that nearly 25 percent of the student 

' ^ ^ f ^ / . ' 

population were Spanish speaking, most of 'thes^ Cuban* The* 

economic income of* the Cuban family had been reported as of ' 
1970 as 76 parent of that of the non-Spanish speaking white 
family* Sines that date further economic -gains for the 
4ODf000 Cubans living xn County, has been reported, nar- 

rowing the incomegap ^tjetiween the two grbups* - • . ^ 

^ Contr€iry to other ethnic groups, where the young* • 
people wanted to merge with the -mainstream of American life 
and QbiSke the traditions of the old. country, Cuban youth are 

' — . « f' 

1 sub jected to greater stress from their family and within . them*- 

4 

selves to retain t,heir old values and traditions* U/e can fore 

7 - ' . ^ 



see 'problems arising in the futupe^ouer these conflicts* Dflany 
of the Cuban .families have not accepted America ^as their per^* 
n\aoent- home, thinking of thair-stay here as a temporary ope, 
''and this, ^of cour9e, ^has affected the attitude or tl^eir '''child- 

They are likely to bring to* the experiential class- 

room different perspectives towaxd demt?cracy , individuality, 

^ . * - 

maj?riage ,u^omen>«»" liberation:, the neui morality, child rearing, 
and authority, ^.ncluding the teachers. - They also contribute * 
different ideas^uihich have, resul-ted in Rebates .that have'' ^ 
opened up neiii areas of' understan^^-riQ on the part oF both Cubaa/ 
st^ents and p.ther athnic groups*; Uie'can see that a curri- 

cLTlum geared to an experiential, less authoritarian approaqh^ 

* If"* 
may lessen resist-ance to heui ideas. 

' .'-'^ ' . : ^ ^ • . ^ 

' ! ' DISTRIB,uflON dF THE STUDENT. BY DEG.REE'' f>RD^A11(l * 

AT- _ 4 0 

Part of the p4.anning for, curricula and learning 
activities must include recognition of ,th'e different gdals qf . 
varoTDus degHre'^ograms . dn*d the type rff studeht^e'nrolled in 



these progrBTs. - , • * ^. " * » ' ' 

. ' .-^ • ' ' i ^ ' ^ 

Figures .uidrj^ obtaiqec^ f^or enrpriment in\the var.Jftus 

progt'amsf Vor Fall^ of 1969 and f all "of . 1975,. ^ the soyrke^for • ' 

the 1^69 figures uias the Division of Cbilnselingj^P^sting and- * 

Research, 1971, Tkbl^e 15, and- the saJ^De rdr the- 1975 . figures 

iuas the^ Office of InstitutionaJL Research, 1976, Table 15. ' - 

v The Associate of Science, degree uias auiarded . f or 

— ^ ^ . 

successful completion' of k tuio-ye^r' program^ generally , de-j 
signjbd to prepare students For direct entr^y^ into e1?iployment;r • 
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The programs included luere ^variously called semi-professional,* 

technical, occupational or career courses. In the Fall of / 

* 

^975 there luere over fifty such career^ programs uiith students 

enrolled in them. In addition , there are special programs 

for OvCcupational careers requiring less than sixty semester 

ours uihich lead to certificates and direct employment. 

In the Fall o^" 1975, 31.8 percent of trte stude^s 

indicated they ujer? enrolled in programs leading to an Associ- 

ate of Arts degree, as compared to 59#7 percent enrolled in 

programs leading* to the same degree in the Fall of 196^9. 

Thus it ujas found, in '1976, programs in 'uihich students mere 

I aiuarded an A. A., suffered a substantial reductidrr in enroll- 
«• * - * « 

ment. 

^ ^ Comparison betuieen the percent of students enrolled 

in programs le^tding to the A.S. degree indicated little • * 
change betujeen 1969 and 1975. In both years about 23 percent 
of/ the student s , indicated they uiere seeking an A.S. degree. 

Further comparisons of the enrollment figures for 
1969 and 1975 indicated a substantial increase of students 
indicating their intent to pursue courses in occupational 



X^areers and special programs^ Tuj^Qty-nine percent of the stu- 
deh^^s ujere Enrolled in these technical pcogranrvs in 1975 as op- 
posed^to approximately nine percent in 1969. This indeed uias 
a signifrqant increase. 

Arf^ysls of the figures of 1969 and 1975 revealad a 

.large drop- in ehrollment in the A. A. degree program, a sub- 
stantial increaseo^n the^ technical programs^ and a relatively 
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stable enrollmBnt in the A*A« ^degree program* 

The community college teacher must keep in mind t/hat 
a large rfumber of students are n'ot certain about, their career 
plans^ and that an important function of the community colJ^age 
is 'to^prov/ide an opportunity for students to try out different 
programs and assist them in making their; career choices^ , * 

• No empirical data mas available frSm IKliami-tJ'ade*^ s 
Jorth Campus on transfer . betiueen programs and other lui-th'draiual 
information* Discussion with academic ad\/isors and couneelors 
did, hoiuev/er, reinforce the idea that the rate of transfer be- 
tween programs and luithdraiual from 'School and/or programs was 
high anct f^ational studies were found that confirmed a high 
withdrawal rat^e. Clark (i960), for example, reported that ^ 
man^ transfer students failed to^transf&r and suggested' the 
reason was that students discbv/er a discrepancy between^ aspi- 
ration and ability. He stressed the essential task of- the 

community .college was to help 'students examine their ability. 

< , ^ * >. ^ 

IKleyer (1968), too, found that-many students were prone to 

s^elect majors and programs for study which demanded-, a higher 
le\/el of skill than they were capable of demonstrating. 
/ '* . It was also found that many students who got a ter- 
min^&l degree or where in terminal degree prograrps,, did indeed 
go 'beyond theCr original two, year expectations.^ 

UJenzel ^ntf Corson (1973) surveyed th/l972-73 gradu- 
ates of IKliaoii-Dade' Community College and founfd that, consistent 
with previous yea;rs, the vast majority of 'gradiidtes who an- 
swered their survey planned to/ continue th^ir iducation beyond 



9^ 



/• 




d6 
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the level iuhich\they had compl^tedt They found at least" 
•tuien^ty p^cent of bhose uiho had earned an A.§* degree planned 
to pursue theit education* Data from a study, conducted by 
the College Entr\ance Examination Board in 1968 paralleled the 
lUenzel and Corson\ study • Eighty-five percent of the studerlts 

. • . M . , ■ 

in college parallel programs , 43 percent of students in tech- 

* \ 

nical progranvs, and !o21 percent in vocational program^ hoped 

'• ■ 'i\ • - . / 

to transfer* (Collegei^ Entrance Examination Board, 1968«) 

* ^ Diliscussion uii\th an administration official indi- 

.cated that probably sixtv percent of the entire student body 
enrollment at (tliami-Dade College pursued further education 
^ either trartsf e-rr/ng ot graaua\ing from IKliami-Dade* This fi- 
gure luas based on |;he assumption of ar^ earlier finding that 

V 

the total^'^transf er rate uias approximately double * the gradu-* 
ation rate* In 1961 the graduation r^te uias 18 percent, and 



the transfer rate believed to \be 30 percent* In 1972 the 



graduation rate uias .approximatsly 32 percent* 



/ 



EXPECTATIONS .AND GO.ALS OF ASSOCIATE IN ' 
ARTS AND ASSOCIATE ]IN \SC1ENCE , STUDENTS 



Thus ,it uias found thatithe community college at- 



tracted 



I a great many more students inta occupa^tic|nal programs 
than had formerly been the case^ The number of students in ' 
transfer programs and students uii£h distinct needs and intaT-\ 

' ■ , t I r ■ 

est from th^e that bad transferred, . declined 1;o| about a third 
df the student body* , High transfer rates betu/ii^n programs 
uiere^ noted both on the local and Rational levej s, underscoring^ 



a primary purpose of ttie community college ujhich is to help 
the student find his areas of "interest _and ability and to 

p-rovide an oppor*tunity to pursue education'in a ujide variety 

' J ^ 

of programs. * * ■ 

y ^ It ujas found that increasing numbers of students 

are career o.r occupatio'nall y oriented. Only a third of th-e 

' ' ' : ' ; ^ 

students enrolled in the general education .interdisciplinary 

social sciience coui:se^ujere lilkely to be pursuing ^n A . A • de- 
gree, ff^rom no^uj*on A. A. student^s ujill be designated as trans- 



fer stude/ntaT and A»3, students as terminal students). Find- 
.'^ngs regarding dif f erences^ betujeen A.A. and A.S. students in 

the area's of^^personal ' aFr^/educational background, attitudes . 
•and aspirations ujere soJght. ftlost of ttie information ujas 

gathered from "Students qirectly out of high school, though 

some ujas obtain.ed from the se enrolled in the community col- 



lege. 



"Findings .in tjh'e are^ of' academic- ability shoujed 
.that /men^in terminaj, programs consistently scored signifi- a 
•"-^^antiy louwB-r on tests of academic 3bility^»than those in 
tTansfer programs. Sijmilar differences luerejiot found- for 
ujcTmen trarpsf er .and t^minal student's. Brue (l97l) ^nd 
Ferisi^e (1969) fount! that a* large proportion of ^der- 



aohieveirs among the terminal students scored high on acade- 

/ \ J- ' \ ^' 

mic achi^ement tests in hig+t' school but *had lou/ grade ave- 

I \ ' ' . .- . 

^ It NOas also found that transfer studsn-ts nvad's 



higher grades despijie loiuer academic te'.st scores ao-d high 
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school grades. (Brue, 1971.) Both groups included a lyid^e 
range of^ academic ability and income lev/els. Economic status 
uias. not fouipd to be -a" good predictor of, academic success. 
Academic performance of transfer students from loui-income fa- 
milies Uias as good as t^hose from higher socioeconomic status. 
(Uiilhelm, i?69.) ' ■ ' 

Hoiu0\/er , the expectations for length of education 
luas less fox those in loiuer socioeconomic grqups in both the 
terminal and transfer groups, uiith the terminal groups ex- 
pecting fewer years .of-^aducation than the transfer group. 
•Brue foind that tiuo thirds of. the students in the occupat'ion- 
al group expected less 'education than they desired. This 
*uias clue primarily to limited family 'resources. Only a^third 
of the transfer group , expected the same. (Brue, 1971.) 

Research in uihich each group Tated their oiun abil- 
ities yielded the follouiing results:, (Brue, 1971 > terminal 
male* students rated themselv/es higher on math^ematical and 
mechanical ability. Transfer male students- rated th-^mselues 
higher in ' communication skills. Terminal and transfer uiomen 
students mere found different frpm each othe'r in only tuio ^ 
stales , .artist ic and social orientation. Brue*s evidence i 
suggested that m-ale trarvsfer students 4uere more sensitive and 
socially oriented. ^Brue*, 1971.) He found occupational stu- 
dents more . realrstici and practical. Occupational mep rated 
themselves high in skilled and technical areas, transfer 
men in^communication ^ service, leadership and artistic skills 
(Brue, 1971.) * 
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^ ' Personality characteristics and attitudes of trans- 

fer ?ind terminal studeTrrts mere found to ba different. 
College Entrance Program shouied tKat occupational studeHts* 
mere tu/ice as likely as transfer students to set the otpjec- 
tives of ec^ucatioryas .mostly or entirely job training ;/ m^st 
of them pler^ned to concentrate on learning* things th^t mould 
be useful in^ their future work. (College Entrance 'Exhmjina- » 
tlon Soai'd, 1968.) ' .. '7 

To summarize, the findings on^the difference be- 
tujeen transfer and ^.terminal students in vieui of their self 
image, terminal studel^its Valued security, saui their^^ rols in 
society- as job oriented-, followed established patterns, and 
had louier educational expectations. Transfer students tended 
ta^be more idealistic, ^envisioned^ their uiork as fulfilling 
and sought higher , though -someuihat vague gqals for them- 

selves. In' f&ct,*both groups^uiere'not precisely sure about 

I"' * / 

^ / 

the programs they uie^e choosing. These findings were appli- 
cgble to the- group applying for admission directly from high 
school, a group consisting of only 35' percent of the Dfliami- 
Dade's student population.' 

. * intellectual' ABIlllTY OF COIKlllflUNITY COLLEGE STUDENTS' 



lUolf e, (1954) found those uiho go to community col- 
leges more intelligent, an th6 average ,^than 'those who gradu-^ 

* . >. ' ^ 

ate from high sdtiool and do not ggi* to bp^lege; 

» '', ■ 

Koos (1970) fourid^that the community cq.11Q9Q stur 
• * 
dent averaged Iquier" in intelligence than those students in 



erIc, ■ ' io:j 
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most four-year collegeg, luith some students on a par with the 
brightest in four-year* institutions , bufiuith a larger propor- 
ttCHT in the loiuer rangas of the distributian. tross (1969) 
determined the clientele of the community college represented 
the follqujing distributions: -20 percent •from' the first quar- 
^tile of academly^bility, 63 percent evenly distributed over 
the second and third quaftiles ^;d 17 percent from .the fjjurth^^ 
quartileT: • ' v * ' ' 

Percentile distributions for Fall 197*2 entering 
filiam^i-pade Treshmfen scores on the Florida Tiuelfth^ Grade lest' 
(FTCT) of academic ability luerB almost identical to those 

* 

found by. Cross (1969) foi^ 'her .measure of ability. Approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the students scorned betiueen th^ 60 and 
.20 percentiles of the FTGT» Jiuenty-one percent scolred 25 or 
lower and 20 percent scored 80, or betferv^ 

Students uho scored less than. 75 on the FTGT luere <^ ' 
usually denied admission as freshmen to state, four-yea^ 
institutions. Thus on the basis of their FJTGT, some 80' per- 
^.O^nt of (Kliami-Dade Community College students u/ould be denied 
ajjhiission to most programs offered by public four-year and 
senior institutions* 

A report luhich gave a statistical breakdoiuf^^ of 'total 
scores for th-e FTGT or the School' ¥ndlCollage Ability Test for 
85.5 percent of- the graduates of ffliami-Dade Community College 
grdd-uates through June 1969, indicated that ftliami-Dade grajju- 
ated a large number of students luho might do satisfactory ^ 
upper divisidn luork bufujho ujould probaBly have been denied 
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admission to a state university upon graduation from high 
school due to the cyt-of^ score^ of 300 on the FTGT. (Itliarai- 
Dade Community College, flesearch Department, 1971*> Some 
Florida schools had cut-off scores as high as 400. Tlius it ' 
iuas found that the cti^unity college's open dodt admission 
policy resulted in. admitting students denied entrance to ' 
state Institutions and Ji/Kosa test- scores indicated they 'had 
only average or below average academic abililj^y. Findings 
indicate that ^'many of t'hese students would be capable of do- 
ing upper division work inspite of their poor showing on the 
FTGT. ' . " \ \ 

Yhe FTGT measured verbal and' quantitative ability, 
not other types, of abilities, or skills. Studen^^s attending 

Ifliami-Dade Community College could also— have been denied ad- 

• • /> . ^ * 

■mission to foyr-year institutions fo-r lack of a high school 

•/ * ^ 

diploma (approximately ten percent of fHiami-Dade students 

did not have one) and/or lack of required college prepara- 
tory, courses. 

SPECIAL ACADEiniC CHARACTERISTICS OF 
COmmUNITY COLLEGE STUDENTS _ 

1 

o 

Findin^s^indicate clearly^ the Co'mmunity College 
attracts students representing a wide rang^ of academic' po- 
tential and achievement and environmental/ backgrounds.' 

Itloore (1970) referred to the itudents who attend 
the "community college as high risk sti/dents who have little - 
change of achieving academic succesar'in traditional colleges 
Collins and Collins (1966) estimabed that from 30 to' 50 per- 
'ca^nt of students enter the open ^oor college in need of 

' ' / 10-1 
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basic skills required for college study* 

It* seemed necessary, to le&rn more about these^ and 

other students, luhose tested academic aptitude uias louier than 
Ihat^ of students admitted to statiB institution^. . 

THE' REIIIEOIAL STUDENT 

\ ^ ^ ^ * ' * . 

^ The first type of student on uihich information was ^ 

(• ^ . . ^ ' * 

^gathered uias the remedial student. S^;udents are cl^^ified 

as ivemedial ^by scoring '^t or bqloOi a given percentile on a 
standardized achievement test and/or a particular high 
school r^nk, and/or grade point -ave-rage. At Ilfliami-Dade Com- 
munit'y College the academicalify" unprepared or Uemedials sl,u- 
•dent has b'een determined by a score of less than 23 'on^the ^ 
FTGT. * It ujas found earlier tjhan in 1971", 21 percent of the 
Fall erttering freshment sttJdents ^attending Itliami-Dade scored 
less than 21 on the tdst.'. Later figures were. not available, 
since the FTGT teat is no long'er required for all entering 
students. * ' * 

A special program* f.or the .considerable , numbers of 
remedial students does exist at Ilfliami-Dade but i-t is vqlun- 
ta'ry and only a small m(mb6r of such students participate. 
It is likely then that the teacher iof social science 101, luill 
have remedial studentsS^n his clasaj. Also ,^ the^DirecJ^or of 
Testing and Research* at IKliam^-Qade Community^ College studied 
the remedial pr^'ogram offered by IKliami-Dade during the Fall 
t-erm of 1967-68. * His fiijic|ing3 indicated that the purported 
benefits of the remediaJ, reading and u/riting* program provided 
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by-the college did not provide neiu participating students any 
significant academic adv/antage ov/er similar neiu students u/ho 
did not participate in the remedial- program, *(Lo*sack, 1971* ) 

Other studies also supported the findings that most neui stu- 

^ » \ 

f V 

, dents in remedial ^pro^rams^ do not reach higher achievement 
ley sis' than similar students in regQlar cour-^es; (Sharon, 
1970,*^ Dispensieri, et. al., 1971.) 

Losacl<, 3effetson and Sutton (l970) examined sti 
d^nts classified as remedial uiho volunteered from a groi/p of 
students that scored beloiu the tuienty-f ir st per centila^on the 
verbal section of jjthe School and College Ability Te4t. They 



found that 'on the individually administered UJAISi 93 percent 
of tho^e students obtained a 'fulJL scale intell/gerhce^ 'quotient 
oT""avBra'ge^bF"above , in spite of their earlier lom scores on 
^t»he FTGT. Wide differences on subt;es^ sc^es mere noted as 
uj'erd intar-group differences uiith re^peax to sex and ethnic 
background. Their findings indicated ,ihat most students^ mho - 

■ ' ^ ■ / 

elect to' attend the qommunity cblleg'e do have the ability. 

* '■ / . • ■ ■ 

The authors found their /subjects- haqi a variety of 



other problems. Three fourths of the/rfemedial student's u/pre 

fouQd to haye personality and^femotional adji^traent problems 

of -varying degrfees. At 1b^^ a thj.rd §hou/Bd moderate ahxiety 

and another third moderatp.'^o severe ego -defects. Counseling 

and psychotherapy mere r^o^mmend^d foe a 'large part of the pe 

medial p'opulation of th^e .Communit.y College.^ They noted that^ 

- ' ,..52^ liave,^ the. potential to. function at a > - 

higher lev^l if significant ps^chxDlogical 
and/or ^nyironmental factors inhi^ting 
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academic perf ornvance carj be isolated and appro- 
priately dealt uiithi (Losak, 1970, page 37.) 

The llliami-Dada group also determined that at least 16 percent 

of the remedial population ' they axaminetj did not appear to 

ha\/6 the potential for attending academic or \/ocational suc- 

. . , ^ 

'cess at the -community college. They mad6 these judgements 
through a bala^ice orf findings on the cognitiv/a and ernqtipnai 
functioning of their sub jects. 

In another study, the Task Force on* Testing for the 
State of Florida^ (1966) , set' out ,ob jectiv/ely to describe the 
characteristics of those students^ uiho come to the open-door 
public * junjior c'olle.ge academ-ically uoderprepared. The re- 
sults of ihe study supported a hypothesis of the Losak Study 
that the use of only traditional .academic achiev/e^ient tests 

narroujjfy circumscribed the academically underprepared and ' 

* 

failed to distinguish among many academic SLfbgroups. The %tu- 
dents of the cgsak study mere found to ha\/e a v/ariety of dif- 
ferent problems re(:juiring differential diagnosis and placement. 

Tfiey classified their remedial population into four 
subgrcups. ^ * ^ ^ 

l) By far the largest subgroup functioning^ at a Ip^ lev/el has 
psychological di sab ili ties. Coun seling crfc p sycho therapy 
luas considered, essential for 40 perc^err^ and it uja^judged 
that an adcfitional 32 percent could' probabl y profit from 
it. In other ujords, approximately 72 percent of remedial 
stjjdents do not function' uj611 academically not due to lack 
of intelligence but to emotional problems; 
2*) 16 percent mere ound to be -functioning at a louj level 
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primarily because of limitect intellect; , ' 

3) -'those u/ho hav/e neurblogical and/or orgarvic inv/olv/ement ; and 
•4) , those luho have a cultural background dif^ferent from the * 
majdrity of students attending the , -college** (Losak, 1972*) 
Losak .and his associates believ/ed that 'the remedial 
students could suc^ceed if modifications luerfi made in the curri- 
culum* They recommended differential diagnosis and , placement 
Losing several teSts. . Thesg tests included: 



V^l) a measure of verbal, and nOT^-verbal aspects of intellige^nce ,J 

2) a measure bf^anxfety, * ' ^ 

3) ar» evalljation of overall emotional adjustment, 

4) a measure -of academic skills, ^ ^ ^ 

5) admeasure of^ orgahicity* 

They furthrer recommended some form of ^psychotherapy ' for tho's^ 

' ujho evidenced psychological problems and a rnultisensory approach 

for the *high perc^tage of the population ujho appear lueak an 

" verbal ability* The many students they found weak in general^- 

izing and abstrac^ng ability luere "directed intt) relatively 

non-verbal areas and provided enrichment a.nd sur\78y type 

courses gear'ed to a loujer level. / \ ^ ' 

In an earlier study, Losak stressed qnJLy a hanxlful gf 

^buci^nts entering the 'junior college "academically underpre-^ 

parecf" may, be expected .to be "assisted" in. the' traditional 

sense. Th.e 'others muTst* ftavp^available^ '^he different experiences 

and goals prescribed above provided by a curriculum that xs^ 
^ • ' /• ^ - * , - / 

relevant tc^-them-^as individuals. . 
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THE' NON-TRADITIONAL' OR- NEU/ STUDENT 
' Information was obtained on characteristics of "mar- 



dt 



- 1 



ginal" students* These students m?iy include 'the remedial stu- 
dervt,.but they need not score as loui on' tests of academic abi- 
lity# * He is commortly classified /aa having graduated from. the 
louier third of his high school clas's^ He has' been attending 
the community college in increasing numbers and it is beliejued 
brings uiith him outlook^ and experiences not .common' to the 
college student enrolled in the'past^ This student has been 
called the non-traditionai or neui' s^ud'ent • * 

' " ' ■ ' . - ■ ; . ' 

As luith the remedial, studjents, . louj /intelligence uias 
not found' to be the most important reason for has lack of sue- 
cess in school* Cross ranked loui intelligence as the lea^t 
important. of sev/en v/^^iables as a major obstacle '^q learning 
of the neuj students Also, in most cases the studenjb lacked 
the skills to be successf.ul in taking ctjltuf ally-|iased, stan- 



dardized^ examinations* Such a finding uias al3o r^port'ed by. 
Knoell in 'h-er uiork with blgick students* HouieOer , 3 over half 
of the nauj students are belaev/ed to be Caucasian*? - 

An important reason for the loOier lev/el^ of f-unction- * 

' > ' ' ' ' ^ i ' ' 

ing of these studehlis cotild very uiell bg lack of ; confidence in 
their own ability "tJhich contributed ^ to thdm lacic of academic - . 
success* 

Data from Austin ^nd his associates (Austin > lp67) 

' . . ' ' ' . ^ ^ ^ - / 

- showed that junior college freshmen mere less aonfident than • 

~7?jlXfour year college and university frsshmen* on .academic, - 
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l8ad8rst\ip ,^ inath6matical and writing ability, traits as mail as 
on motivation to achieve and intellectual" self-confidence* ' Yt 
uias' found that, u/herr asked, the typical IKliami-Dade student at- 
tending the' North Campus also'' feflt uieak in the are^si of math-** 
and reading and a number of other' skills. 



UJhile results mere to' be weighted against the ten- 



dencies for students sometimes-felt to be less than candid * 

when filling out self-report forms, 16.5 percent said they 
• * • 

were "weak" ia reading, 11.7 percent in arithmetic, nea-rly 9 
percent in writing skills gnd almost 4d percent in study hab- • 
its. many of these students lacked conf Idence 'in. their poten- 
tial foir acCdemic success. Tillery and Sherman (1966) found *^ 
that ^71 percent of students who went to independent L?iiversi> 
ties definitely believed they could dp college work, 71 per- ^ 
cent of the public junior college students had doubts aboyt ' 
their .'capabilities. Tillery (l97l) expressed^is opinion that 

many of the junior college group who ' said, they ^probably had 

« 

th^ ability" were e)$pressirig over-confidence. Tillery and . 
Sherman ^1966) also found that 38 percent of the high school 
seniors who scored in the lowest third admitted that they often 
^elt' nervous, tense, or shy in ela'ss as compared to 21 percent 
of the high achieving students. ^ / 

' * The "new" student was found to lack interest in-in- 

telj.-0e(tyajj, 'pur suits and to prefer non-cojgnitive activities. 
On the intellectual disposition scale of thp Ojnnibus Personal- 

■ ,v , , / . . ■ , . 

ity Inventory marked differences were found between -the top 
third apd bottom- trtifd high school, seniors. Tifty-nine percent 
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of the traditional college students scored in the top third on 
this 'scale of intellectual and scholarly interest compared to 
only 16 percent of the new sttjdents. (Cross, 1969, page 12.) 
On questionnaires which measured passivity, the neui student* 
scored quite hagh 'in contrast to the traditional student. 
(Cross, 1972. )• Thi^ was attributed to his academic failure 
ppior .to attBnding'ihe community college. Students^who had / - 
experienced failure in high school •were more apt to believe^ 
that regardless of how hard they tried they would fail, 

^aos reported that review of the large-scale 'study ' 

^ ' - \ ' > . ^ 

of "ffjians- of junior 'college students (in California) shdwed a' 

major portion of' Students of lower abilit^^ to .be unrealistic , ' 
in their t:hoice of career. plans,- or without choices altogether. 
Another finding was tthat over two ^thirds of the stu-'. 
dent's who scored in the lower third' of academic aptitude, test s . 
were found to be first ge^ersftion cpllega students; their 
fathers n^er attended College (Cross, 1971). It will be re- 
called from earlier fS^ndings that approximately th'e same pro-, 
portion of fathi3rs of Rliami-Dade students never attended col-» 
lege either.^ The n^w student also often-came from the lower. 



jiiddl^'or working class family^^as* did the^ ma jdfcity * of ilfliami- 



'Dade studer^ts. ' 

•Barnstein (l966) 'commented/ that -the ^disadvantaged 
student waV^hot likely to possess th^e^elaborSte -linguistic 
codes required, for precis^ conceptualization. They would be 
at a disadvantage when competing witft middle class students 
who were ,mqre likely to have higher individualized language 
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skills and thus a- greater breadth and rangp i|n thought. 
Bernstein lurdte that: 

middle class children become, accustomed tb ' 
elaborate communication codes bef ope enter- 
ing school. Reinf orcerrtent in the pome and 
acceptance in school- , serve /as incentives 
^ fqr their continued use^ J^biuer class child- 

ren, on the other ^l)and^ t^fid^ to - utilize , 
restricted, comjnji^cation i6ode"s that* are dif- 
ferent from those accepted by the* te.acher 
: and that lead to discouragement .aad negative 

'attitude *toiuard school and luhat i-tj has to * ^ 

' ' offer. The ehd tesult is that* both thq • ' ' 

child and the teacher^ have difficulty in 
communicating luith each other. Often they 
use different speech patterns and symbols 
to refer to the same objects. These differ-, 
ences accentxiate the learning problems of 
. the children. (Bernstein, 1966, page 121.) 

Cross (1971) found dnquestioning acceptance of^ author 

ity and authoritarian values' cqinsistently related to loiuer abil 

ity, loiuer educational achievement and loiuer socioeconomic sta- 

tus. She^ found lack of autonomy in thought and judgement .and 

agreement luith statements that emphasize the virtues of hard 

uiork, determination and ambition characteristic of this group. 

*Cross reported that the "neiu" student preferred phy- 

\ sical^ ^ction-priented modes of learning, the application of 

ideas to life situs^tions, rather than the, manipulation of 

abstractions and preference* for having problems explained^ 

- rather ^t^han figuring out problems for themselves. - (Cross, 
^"^^ . ' : ' 

1972.) She stated tHe^e students stopped listening to lectures 

ancf failed to put f^th their best effort, ^j^ 

• the "neiu!^ student arid the remedial student iu6re. found 

^'to have in commop lojj functioning on^ standardized; achievement _ 

? tests and loiu test scores. Both types of students come to the. 
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community college lacking in certain ^verbal and conceptual-/ 

ization skills and/in self Confidence*; "Larger ' numbers of /the 

neuj students' come -from middle to loiuer socioeconomic g|0yUps' 

and from homes where parents had not gone beyond, a higf 

f • . . ^ - ^' , 

school education. \ • 

In spite of the Commonalities found above,/ neither 

group luas found to be bbmogeneous, but rather heterogeneous 

in terms of spQ^cific weaknesses in the areSis of ^psychological 

and intellectual functioning. 

' Academic and personal guidance is impottant for 

both groups of students, many were fpund to have ' uqrealistric 

pictures of their potential or limitations and that they wiil 

need help in determining their strength in achiavemen.t and fu 

ture goals. Instructors would, haVe to take intD account that 

bo€h remedial and new students had failed in traditional . aca- 

demib ^^ettings. New students were found to have somewhat 

autiWfXtiarian, anti-intellectual attitudes, to prefer to have 

: 7 ' \ 

their problems broken down for them and to have non-academic 

vocatio'nal' appreciation and interests. 

It is likely that the non-verbal approach and the 

emphasis on experiential education will be of great benefit 

to bQth groups and that the instructor will have 'an \jLntarest- 

ing challenge in using the experiential- approach. TKis* ap- 

yproach should be of significant benefit in assisting th^m to 

. achieve greater epiotion'al and intellectual independenc^. It 

lO'ill al^eo be v*^f /benefit in helping them develop abstracting 

and generalizing skil^ls. Active involvement throiigh such 
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techniques^ as game playing, value clarification^ role playing 
and simulation should help in overcoming 'passive acceptance 
'oir authority as uiell. It is also a method that appeals to- 
their desire t;.o be directly:^ involved uiith a learning situ- ^ 
ation rather. than abstractly through symbo-ls. 
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- ' This chapter pji'esented chi^racteristics h^f students 
believed to be of| importajnce in developing a plan of experien- 
tial instruction and curr|icu4Ajm ^,or pomwunity pollege students 
enrolled in a genexal edubation Interdisciplinary social sci- 
ence course at a large, urban community college*/ (Course SSS 
ibl.) , These findings ^uiill be helpful in f ac^-l^tati/ig the 
teacher's role fin preparijig for and presejtting/ Social Science 
101* Research^ih the literature pertaining to students en- 
:;rolled at llOiamdWDade has 
l) The student electing 

- North Campus, has a 

i \ , 

ing. Spjne pertain to 



Droyided^evidence to stroiu that: 
to go to Illiami-Dade Community College, 
luide variety of reasons for attend- ^ 
purely economic and career ccfTisidar- / 



,ations, others ^6 the fact that they may not gain admis- 
sion to^ a four-year *or senior institution* ^ ^ 

2v A .great many students at fldiami-Oade, North' Campus , ^prob- 
ably the vast majority, hold regular*, fbll-time ^^bs* 



.Ohl)j 25 percent of^ the '.students at ' flfliami-C 



not 



ukDrk 



at all. It <:ar) be assumed that 



have li^itecj itinje for 




say they do 
udent s uiho ujork 



academic study 



mould app^^eciate 



mill be "ij^ful»» to them, rather 



gaining k no ml edge that 

than '^^bBearr8%4ca-L and abst: 

^ i T 

3) Ten percent mord males than ..ftemalesL attend flliami-Dade Com- 
munity Collegers North Campi/s. Women students dt^itnurftber 
men in occupational-career programs, suggesting perl>aps 

■■■'•'/■ , ' ' ' ^ ^ 

sotne< uiomsn ,hav/8 unrsaiistically loij/ aspirations in relation 
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to their abilities. This suggestiort i^supported by na- 
tional findings that uiomen in occupational programs and 

a 

Vomen transfer students differed little in a^cademic abil- 
ity. This is in contrast to findings for male students, 
that indicated male transfer students did have greater 
potential for academic achievement than male tarniinal 
'students. - < • 

'4) Only a third of the students at Illiami Dade^s. North Campus 
pursue, a transfer Begree. Ne^rly^ tuio thirds are in pro- 
grams in uihich the ^al is immediate ^employment in speci- 
fic fields on compleiion^ ^The teacher of experiential 
education must t^ake into account the fact that transfer 
•^studpnt^s have different objectives ''and needs f r^"^m stu- 
^" dents in associate ^in science and other oQcupational pro- 
.grams. Some of these differences are^ giyen in national 
findingS|» ^ • . 

5) Regarding minority students attending Wiami-Dade , slight- 
ly more than half the students mere non-Spanish-speaking 
ujhite, a third Spanish-speaking and 20 percent black. 
6. Cuban students aj:e confronted luith cultural conflicts 
t+iat they may bring luith 'them to the social science 
course. Of significance to the teacher luishirig'to use 
experiential apfiroaches, is the'Tact that many 'Cuban stu- * 
dents are believed to prefer mo^re aiuthoritariah and verbal 
or> non-experiential approaches t^o teaching. This finding 
is based on the researcher's experience and has riot been 
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validated by research. / 

* .. , 



, - ro4- 

• ' * ■ • 

^ The findings in this study are drau/n fronj research 
l;ound to be common, for bothc students attending IKliami-Dade 
Community Collegers North Caimpus and community colleges ^ 
throughout the coi|ntry: , " , 

1) Students drau;n to the-cooimunity college c^e from a varl- 
ety of socioeconomic groups, but mainly from families of 
averafle- economic means and low ^ducatioqal levels Hflore 
than 60 percent 'of the parents of ftl'iami/'Oade'^ students 
tiave less than a high school eduqationj Studies indicate 
that students u;hose parents have no better than a hioh. 
school education are likely to a^peri^nce difficulty sue'- 
ceeding at a four-year institution* / 

2) ApproxiTnately 35 percent of frtiami-Datle s^iudents attend" 
college ^directly aftei: leaving high /schools Hoiuever, th^ 



age of .the full-time student ^averages out- to 23, meaning 
that many students come back to the college after ^a^em 
years .of uiork experience. These facts, thoygh correspond 
ing uiith national f indihgsV,-9rersurprising in that they 
are at variance uiith generally accepted national vieu/s ^ 
that the community college student comes to the sghool 
right after graduation. from high schoal. ^ 
3., The majority of students (65 "percent) u;ere older than \9-. 
The author's .years of teaching and experience has jLndi- ~ 

' - ^ c • 

dated their motivation's primarily nraterial. They feel 
they have- reached a "dead end" economically and seB.k fur- 
ther education as means of attaining economic success^ 
4) Percentile .distributions by academic ability shou; that 



miarni-Dade students conform to feh« . national 'distribution 
by quartile ^of aca(;l8mid ..abiii^y*'' , Ap^f^^ximately 20 per- 

^ cent ,i?f^ the- community *co*ie9e--stud8hts ^rd found in the' 
Lowest c^uastile, they ^re consi^red remedial, ;klli'pre- 
parec^ for college^uibrk , luh'Ue 20^^pe;rc^Pi^ fall- into the 
top quartile, the quartil^^ that.^^ur-yea'r and aen-ior 
institutions ^draui from. , ' , - 

5) many "new" or .rioo-traditional 4fcudents .who are admitted 
fco the community college- ai^e/knowri to be "and see them- 
- selves as deficient in VTariBus learning skills, such as 
studying and verbal 'skills (reading and writing). These 
students do not. score as low ar^q^u^lify in other' ways; as 
remedial stadents.', Thej^j^y© not done iiiell in th^eir 

^ high school academic prcilgraras Snd' continue to. lack 'con- 
^ f idenqe- in their 'ability to achieve 4n a ' traditianal 
educational program*' Th§se "ndiu'L-stude'nts tend to feel 
shy or, nervous in class, tend to h^ve parents who have* 
never attended college, and dp not have academic i*nter- • 
ests. They are^often found^o. lack autonomy in tbougJit '*^ 
and judgisment, to be job ariehted, to " prefer 'application 
of ideas rathar than discussi'on-.Vf ideas, ^ ' 



6)f many of ,those who are class^fipd as remedial students do/ 

V no^t lack the intelligence to do college work but are in 

; need of psychological counseling, Compl^q^ting the prob- 

lem of helping the remedial student i?s the *fact that many 

/ / ' ' ■ . ^"^ 'J . 

academic subgroups ar^ -noted^ e^ch amenable to different/ 

learning appjcoaches and curricula^ ^^Some are weak in 
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vefbal skills and/or generalizing and abstracting skilis 
and/or they m^y be Oieak in a variety of perceptual 
^ills.^ They shouj a diversity Of inadequacies and uiould 



therefore benefit from programs that are tailored to the 
particular needs of^'the various subgrbups as indicated 
hy differential diagnipsis using a variety of tests* It 
[can be seen "that this g^roup places great demands on.the 
; community college^ teacher . * \ 

7) J Black st-udents generally come.^fro^n families uiith lower 

incomes^ and are likely to be facing ^r^ater financial 

problems- than ujhite students-^ llJhile their attrition 

rate at 'IKIiami-Dade is no- loujer than the attrition rate ^ 

« 

for other groups of students, they are likely to -face 
linguistic problems and do not perform uiel^l on verbal 
tests of achievement uihiQh lie at the heart of the tradi-*" 
tional academic curriculum. ' In vieuj of their non-verbal 
; background, they should dO4H0ell in the experiential ap- 
proaoh to learning* As ujith other groups their motiva- 
tion for attending the communicy collags is to achieve' 
success* They are interested in cnialif yihg 'for, a job 
rather than in self-fulfillment or learning for its 'own 
sake. x 

8) Wale students in terminal /programs rate i:hemselvbs high- 
er in mechanical, mathematical, and technical abilities 



than-%ransf er malgs^ 



rate themselves. higher in commu- 



hication, service and leadershipf skills. Ct^minal- men 
are more 'realistic and practical, more ori^snted toward. 
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. the Pamily, consider education as training for a secui;e 
job and are interested in applicatiorf dr ideas, . Transfer 
students are found to be more idealist^- and rpore inter- ^ 
ested in 'self-f ultillment ^ 

9 ) Transfer and terminal students direqtly fTom high school . ^ 
uiera- found to be somewhat Unsure of the programs they 
u/ere choosing. Terminal students, particularly, s^tend to 

/ decide, at a later ^date than transfer students 'enroll^ at 
•the community College, , ^ 
10) Natidnal and local findings indicate that one of the most' 
important functions of thp community college is tovalloiu 
the S'tudent to discov/er' hls areas of interest and ability 
and to assisti the student^ in making career^ choices, 3tu- 
dents db often chartge their^minds and their career choices 
after commui^ty college and acquire mor^ realistic pic- 
tares of their strengths and interests* The community 
college teache? must facilitate the process of feedback 
and choice* He should assist the .student in ."finding him- 
self* • N \ I 

From the ab^ov/e generalizations it is clear that the, 
planninjg of curriculum of general education. Social Stiience 
101 Course should take into account the ^act. that a majority 

of the students u/buld .appeiar to desire as luell as benefit from 

( ' < 

jn9re concrete , f^n-v/erbal may 4^ of teaching* The practical and 
non-theoretical should be emphasized as a means of presenting 
and applyii?^-sub ject ^natter* The teacher should also be sure 
that the* studen't .is giv/en the oppoxtynity to realize and reme- 
diate areas of skills inhere he is deficient* 



■ • ^ ' CHAPTER U 

♦ 

LEARNING' PREFERENCES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF ' 
STUDENTS 'RELATED TO INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES - 

I' ^ ♦ . . ... 

*. ♦ ' . 

'In bhLs chapiter information )uas sought cegardihg stu- 
dents' feelings about their edication,' preferences of students 
for instructional styles . andj conditions, the cognitive styles 
arid other charactei^istics *of students as related to their pre- 
ferred instructional style; and the effect of msitching' both 
cogniJ;ive styles'and< other student, attributes luith methods of^ 
instruction. . " * • 

Tujo -major questions ocnsidered ^iVi this chapter are: 

What were the community college student's preferences regarding 

^ • ' ... 

instruction? Houj do student characteristics regarding methods 

and styles of instructions interact luith the teacher luho^ holds 

an experiential philosophy of teaching and learning^ 

The premise tuas that the Community college instructor 

ujould be^ able to teach more effectively ujhen he had in^j.ght a-a 

to his, own instructional preferences arid dislikes and those of 

students^ Analysis, using a greater* variety^ of variables than 

merely oompaiSCng relative merits of ^ teaching techniques, ^such 

as interaction betuieen student preferred learni'ng modiss- and 

' ' • . • ^ 

cognitive styles has yielded meaningful results. 

9 * 

Students' expressions of academic preferences in re- 
gard to a^^variety of teaching techniques mere also spughtf. The 

results of national surveys representative of all students at- 

/ • • ' > • • 

tending community colleges as well as fftiami-Dade Comniun;j.ty 
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Collegers North Campus are reported and conjectui?es made* 

. . ^ ^ • , ^ , 

EXPRESSIONS OF ACADEIHIC NEEDS IllADE BY 
e . , - 'miAmUDADE STUDENTS ^ ' 

In a major study conducted by the Needs Assessment 

Task Fotce (1974), a ^representative jgroup of Illiami-Datje Com- 

munity College - North Campus students were visited in their 

cla^^sas by teams of* researchers and polled on their unmet 

needs* The classes were broken in^small groups of -5 to 10^ 

pers^ons and a teatn member assigned as a recprder in each ^ 

smgll group* Among t,ha tasks members in -eaqh group had, was 

to respond to a trigger . stat^ent a^ing for unmet needs* 

These weixe later, ranked by tVie g^roup* , Six^y-orte grQupsVto-\ 

tailing 432 student^ participated in the. study* - Over 130c 

responses were, received and ranked: ' . * ^ 

♦ * * *pref drenca for new techniques/challenge/re- 
levancy to major/student participation*** v. 
propelled it into the top ten unmet nedds* 

Students in^ the above study frequently requested 

more class discussion and participation> rtiore variety in 

teaching methods-and materials, more communication betwe'en 

students within classes, more relaxed cla8si>tDom atmosphene, 

ihore practical work .and closer relationship of courses with 

* * * . '» 

major fields* The committee fbund^thfat students: 

^ ^ •*oask. for increased and iipprovrfd guidance 

\ toward/ educational and .vocationai^ goals^ and . 
they look' to (KI-DCC to provide varied and 
^ open-acc.ass programs .to reach these goals 

^with courses taught by competen.t and artiudent- / 
oriiantfed instruct9rs. They ask. to evaluate 
and choojse their instructors and indicate ' 
that desired' teaching 3trategies would, be 
challenging and student-involving, but that' 
at the same time attendance policies would 

^- . . ■ ■ , - 

-»- >v 
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,^,be ,lpss rigid* The proglems of obtaining 
current and reliable inf orthation are per- 
« ^vasive^ as are financial problems* > 

^In shorty it ufas fbunci' that students desired less passiv/e 

" . « o 

and morp participative approaches to the classroom experience* 

' ' ^ ' NATIONAL SURVEY OF ACADEHIIC EXPERIENCES 

' A survey designed to probe the academic and college 
experiences of community college 'students throughout the na- 
tion was conducted by Rbelfs and UJa^rren (l?73)* It*iuas deve- 
loped through compilation of views expressed by large "^numbers 
of faculty, administrators and students* The 'compilation of 
views encompassed a'' number of colleges and was later admini's- 
tered to 6,500 students at 27 two-year colleges* the authors 
grouped the items according to the way* students perceived is- 
sues that were felt to describe accurateJ^y particular commun- 
ity college experiences* The students polled were fairly re-, 
presentative and included {^art-time and full-time students, 
evening and day students, vocation^ and academic ' students* 
Itlore than half the students in any age group felt 
they we^ neither doing very poorly nor 'very well* At least 
a t^ird of t^e studients under 30 felt th-ey were experiencing* 
academic difficulty**^= (Table 5*1) Academic difficulty was , 
defined as being left behind in the -course,' unable to cempre-^ 
hend what w^s Aeing taught anci having an instructor who ex- 
plained things in a way they could not understand* 
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TABLE 5.1 , ; 

Percent of Students Indicating Th^y are 
Having Aqademic Difficulty _ ^ 





•Age Group 


• No 


Yes 




10 - 21 




10^ 






■2i^- 29 




15^ 






30 pluB 




28% 


■i-19^ ■ 













t 

K 



Source: RoelF , 1975, - 

Roelf ^reported that only one in a class of 20 stu- 
dents, all under 22, "uiould ''express great satisfaction with 
luhat he or* she is learning from the instructor • " (Roelf , 
1973, page 9.) *He also indicated that class members luould 
prqbably reveal they mere frequently bored oi/^unchallenged by 

the material presented or by the instructors handling of ^it« 

V ' 

Roelf inSicated that if the same class were composed, of students 

in th^ir 30's or older' it would be lit<eiy.that at least five 6f 

±hem mould be pleased luith classroom instriiction. The majority 

uiould have few complaints ab.out materials or instructor contri- 

^ — 

butions. Roelf found that older students had a more realistic 

V • 

pictu^of their talents, physical stamina and mental capacities. 
T}Wir mdst seripus problem was l\ikely to be under- 

•( . ' . • ' ~ ( • 

estimating their abilitie^s. 



In oj;her words, on a national scale, students younger 



than 22 were often dissatisfied with traditional mate-rial and 
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ways of teaching, while students over 30 mere found less like 

I" » * 

ly to be '6xpBrienciag academic difficulty and more satisfied 
with traditional , met>iods. ^ ' • 



•. TEACHING TECHNIQUES AND LEARNING CONDITIONS 
PREFEH^RED BY -STUDENTS AT [Til AfKll-DADE NORTH CAIKIPUS 

Conclusions, .emerging from various research studies 

« 

indicated that learning conditions, luhen matched uiith studerjlt 

preferonces, do produce differential leai^ning achievement. 

(Tra\'Qrs, 1974,' page 1035*.X • 

Scerba (19760 used Canfield and Lafferty^s Learning 

Styles .Inventory (1974), hereafter referred to as IrSI, to /sur- 

'Voy preference for instructional styles and ir^si^ructional' con- 

ditions of students at fYlianTi-Dade Community College's No^rfth 

* 

Campus-» He administe.red , the inventory to 795 students i/n ran- 

domly X®ls^tGd English and Humanities Classes at the' college, 

a sample representative of the entire student ^ body • 

The inventory consisted -of 30 ite'ms. Each litem re- 

/ 

quired,_the .person taking th"^ inventory to read four o^tjions , 

and to'^ rank options in the order iW luhich th6y dBscri/bed <their 

/ * ^ 

preferences of f eelingso It luas an untimed instrument, *a!nd 
could be completed in about 25 minutes by the typi^cay. student* 
Ranking sets consisting of four items forced the stydents t.o 

* ' • , ^ . . . " ^ ^: 

state* their preferences for four learning activities: Jiisten- 

* ' * % • % 

ing," reading , iconics and direct experience. U/ith all sb^|^s> 

the loujest possible, score for any scale or category luas o* 

Ulhen a, 6 '^ppeared , it ujouLd*mean that . the. student cbnsis^tently 

picked tKat resppnse as the most de.sirable or descriptive^ 

- ^ ' - , 1 2 o ' . * 
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Of more than 700 students surveyed, 35 percent chose 

direct experiences, 25 percent listening, 25 percent iconics 
\ * 

and 15 percent reading.' It luas found students luould rather 

learn by^direct experience or actual contact luith materials. 

Large numbers ranked reading as the least preferred iTfo(^e of 
'learning. Th6%e express^ed a high pref.erenciq for the' auditory 

channel af learning and for seeing concepts and their inter- 
^ relationships in visual rather than verbal symbol^. ^ 

Student responses to tiuelve other scales on the LSI 

luere also obtained. Eight scales dealt luith conditions of 
- learning. Canfield and -Laf f ert y* s premise luas that these ' 

scales were based on uarying mo^tivations that* mould interact 

differently ujith various environmental 'conditions. The , 

authors 'state that, 

About^ tujo-fif.ths of the times(of the eight 
^ scales) are designed to measure student 

mo.tivational qualities. The items' are 
phrased in terms of typical classroom' or 
^ / 'instructional situations and are oriented ^• 
around four major motivational areas of 
affiliation , eminence , structure , and 
achievement. (Canfield and Lafferty, 1^74, 
page 2.) v * - , 

/ There are eijght scales and four subgroups in the 

LSI. It^'should be^ no^ ad the^ higher the score the less dis- 

• tinctly the student expressed preference for th'e particular 

' learning envirenrrient o They are presented* in terms o,f Affili- 
ation, Structure,. Achievement and •Eminence. (Table 5.3".), 
These four subgroups ' and* related subscores r^?* ' 
fleeted aspects of the conditions under ujhich students learn- 

• ^ ing ,can be-^controlled by the teacher. ' " 
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TABLE- 5.3 

Learning Conditions Preferred by Students at 
ffliami-Dade Community College - North Campus 



Affiliation 



^Structure 



Aqhievement 



Emi lence 



:* Friendly UJarm, supportiv^e relations u/ith 

0, thers. ' 

1. Affiliation: 15.5. Preference for good' 
rapport u;ith f ellou; students. 

. 2. Instructor: 13.5. Desire for informal ^ 
relationships u;ith instructor. , y 

: Logical, orderly, u;eil-def ined and clear 
^tudy plans. 

^> 

3. Organization: 11.2. Logical sequence of 
material and systematic presentation. 

Detail: 12.9; Preference* for precise , 
information about all details of course. 

: Independence of action', pursuit of one^s oun ' 
interests. # . 

5. Goal Setting: 15.5. Preference for set-* 
ting ou;n goals related. to interesTts and 
capabilities. 

6. Independence: 16.7. Preference for • ^ 
"^u/orking independently and choosing means 

of accomplishing goals. ' 

Comparison u/ith othexs, competing for recog--^ 
nition-, desiring classroom discipline and 
order. 

7. Competition; 18.1. Ddsire for comparing 
performance with^ others'. " 



8.. Authority: 16.6. D8sirir>g' informed. 



knowledgeable Instructors 
control the classroom. 



u/ho clearly . 



SoJrce: Scerba, 1976.' 
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Though thsv differences in scores are believetj to be 
significant, Statistical tests o^ significance have not been 
made against^the scores, thus the items eire merely ranked by 
the mearls alsoblated with each item in order of those condir 
,tions students ^most preferred (loiuest score) to least pre- 
fecred conditions (highest score), (Table 5.4.) 

. • ' TABLf 5.4 ^ . / ^< . 

i 2 Rank Ordet of Learning Conditions Preferred by 
StudiQfits at (Kliami-Dade Community College - North Campus * 



pganization (ll.2) Desire for logical, clear study 
^ ^ plans and covera'ge of material. 

2^ Datair ' ^(a2*9) ,: Desire for detailed information on 

all aspects of the course. • 

3., tlnstructbi: (l3.6) Desir&vfdr friendly, personal, in- 

' ^ fjormal r^f&tionship lui.th instructor. 

^4;.^ Affiliation (15.5) D.esire for development of luarm in-'^ 
\\ I tjerpersonal relations ujith other 

/ * ' students. 

5. Goal - * . i * , / • 

Setting, (15.'5) Opportunity to establish one « ^ oiun 
\ ' obj'ectives and ,goals.- . » 

6^ Authority . (l6.6) pe&ij?e for a luell controlled and 
^ ^ V ^ .formal learning*^environment . 

7. Independence (16.7) Desare for ujorking independently. 

*8. . Competition (l8.l) £)esire for competition and compar- 
' / y ^ . . i'sorl ujith others. ^ , * • 

• ■ \ 

Source: -Scerba, ' 1976.. , \ ^ 
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The largest possible point sico^e uiai 24,^ ujhich \uould indicate 
the student ^ranked. the responses in the category' as least in- 
teresting. A louj score is, an area of high attraction for the 
student, a high score an ai?e^ ,of potential avoidance. Since 
statistical tests of significance hav/e not been made against 
the differences in scores, the results obtained by Scerba foi^" 
student jjprefererices for instructional style are given in high- 
est to louiest order of their choice by students. (TableT^ 5.2# ) 

A^so indicated 'is the percent of students, uiho gave first 

^ / • « , 

, ^ \ ' ■ 

cHoice to that particular modality: / 

TABLE 5.2 

Learniing diodes Preferred by IKliami-Dade 

Students *^ ' . , ' . ' 



' Category 


Percentage ' 


4 

' Choice .s/ 
• * 


Direct Experience 

'' .) 

Listening 


14.\ (355S) • 


A preference for learn- 
ing situatiTaTns luith 
actual ^ontact luith 
materials, topics or 
situations* 


13.8 {25%) 
•* 


Preference for the au- 
ditory channel^ of com-- 
munications or' learning. 


Iconics 


14.8 (25^) 


Preference fSr the vi- 
sual channel of commun- 
ication or learning||^ 


Reading 


l7.6 {15%) 


Pre/erencB- for accom- 
plishing learning r 
through ase^of printed 
materials. ' 



Source: Scerba, 1976 < 
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students felt it niost'*ifnportant to know what the teacher ex- 
pected' of them and logical sequencing of material, that' an- 



other strong desire was for ^*%f f iCxatijon", UJarm^^r gallon- 

ships either between students 'or between student^ and teache.r^ 

\ ^ ' ' 

Oppbrtunityyto establish bne^s own objectives was ranked in 
the, middle*/ Lowest .in.th& hierarchy of preferred learning 

conditions^ was a need for "comparison ^with others ^nd pre- * 

/ . — 

ferQnces /for working independently was ,next lowest* 

y ■ • ■ ■ - 

NATIONAL FINDINGS FOR PREFERRED TEACHIJ\JG TECHNIQUES 

/ R0 8ir(i9'75) analyzing a survey made by Rgelf and 
U/arret^ (1973) in» which they sample^ 6,500 students repre- 
^sentative of the national community college population, 
ndtei^^that ,i'h a cltiss of 20 students, all under ?2, 8 indi- 
cated dissatisfaction and, 

• •^* •would prefer speading their time in m^ore 
active'* l^^niTTg-|tuqly sessions or spontaneous 
discussiofts-luith^ellow students and the^ 
faculty^v (RoeJ,f , 1975, page 9\) 

•Roelf found that the majority of older students 

expressed satisfaction with standard group instruction* 

Using the same class of 20 students but over 30 yedrs of age, 

5 would be pleased with classroom instruction, 3 would fael 

unchallenged, however, instead of desiring more active lea'rn- 

• . \ 

ing roled, would want the instructor lo movd through materi- 

als at^ a faster pace or on a more sophistiqjated level* 

Supporting Ra^lf's findings, Kitqhin's data from 

his study with^iOO adult subjects at the' Univi^rsity of-^ North 

Carolina, University . Extension Division, i^i^^ed that more 

' 130 • 



adult students chose lectj/re-discussion rather than .other me- 



thdds» (Kitchin, 19o70). He also found that teacher's style 
seemed' more important than teaching methods^ to sttiden^ satis- 
faction* and performance. Accepting and interactive teachers 
were preferred. , ^ 

lUarren (1974) studi.ed student preferences CFor teach** 
ing techniques. For this steady, student-c^ntere^approach 
is that ujhich focuses on student interests and pdts m.ore con- 
trol in the hands of students. Instructor-centered ti^aching. 
is based on the teacher's judgement of luhat stai^ents should 
learn, the method for presentation and the pacing and evalu-* 
ation of achisvement " 

Warren found that. 56 percent 'expressed *o strong^pre- 
fer^ce, 22 percent indil::ated a clear cut desire •for teachers- 
centered instruction and 22 percerrt uianted a more' active stu-* 

dent role; . ^ — , 

\ - ^ ' 

The 22 percent uiho preferred the student-qenter/d 

learning experience, re-sponded ' "cTef init ely yes" or ^es" to 

all three of the following statements: 

1) I mould like more class luithout text or ^assignments , 
orgjanized around informal discussions,"., 

2) I uiouia like more ^all informal seminars, even ''if they 
meet less 'often u/ith the instructor, w 




3) The faculty should stay luith topics that have caught the 
class* interest even if they cfon't cover the planned 
amount of ground in the course. (Ularrdn, 1974.) • - 



Students whb preferred student-centered instruction also 
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indicated they. favored noncompetitive grading procedures and 
informal contacts luithi faculty members at the expense of for- 
mal classroom contact. Students ujho respoaded "definitely 
not" or "no" to thes s^me statements, wanted ' classes organized 
around explicit instructor r-equirements, frequent 9oni;act 
with the instructor, even if in large >iectures, and content 
and organization that did not accommodate ''interests pf parti- 
cular students in the class but ^cioncerned the subject matter* 

Sepe apd Connoly fl973) asked clas^ses f rom^ four 
community colleges '^h'lch of tiuo methods, individualized .or 
traditiona*l group instrucljion ,. 'they preferred. They, found 
student preference, almost eqgally divided betiueen the tiuo 
instructional models. , Students /luere also asked to indicate 
the reason for. their selection. The reasons given by the 
studehts in the samples for their qtfoice of igstructipnal 
model luere sorted by a'panel of thre'e judges, and seven cate- 
gories luefe developed for each mopel of instructioVi.' (Table 
5.5.) This indicated luhigh features they "liked most about | 
each^, method. ' r ' ^ 

As luil'l be noted^in T^able 5.6, the. charactei^istics 
of traditional instruction "maotion^d most oF.ten by students 
'lue.re ^"external "control" (23 percent), "gro^up emphasis'^^^^^t^ 
percent) and '^instructor asf learning^ leader" ('Ig percent). 
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•TABLE 5.5 

Charactefistics of 'Self and Traditional ^ 
models of Instruction Pre/erred-by 
Community College Students 



Self ihstruct ional Option 



Characteristic 



GVading on achiev/ement of ob jectiv/es 
Leacner Controlled * 
^tflf-Pace 

Indi\/idual Emphasis p 

r 

yaY'iable time iriput 
Learner initiated testing , 
Instructor as a resource 



Total 



Traditional Option 



Characteristic 



Competition 

External ■ control 

Group pace 

^OAjp emphasis 

Set time input . 

Pr e-scheduled testing 

Instructor as learning -leader 



Total 



Percent 





Source: Adapted *f rem Sepe and «Connoly, 1973, //page 8« 
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The respqnses io the pjth^r four catjagories vuere loui 

enough to conclude that s^rtjdents not^value the chai^acteris- 

•tics of competitiofPn7il percent), group pacing (4 percent), 

set-time^ftptrf^6«0 percent) and pre-scheduled testing (3«6 

perfcent). Selebt-ed comments, felt to be indicative of hou/ 

students felt about the traditional model, indicated they . 
» 

enjoyed having the instructtfr act as leader because they 
learn by liste'hing* They also, preferred talking' notes, since 
they felt would gi;asp ideas better than' by studying on their 



oujn^ 'In addition, they cojnmented, they-felt more secure in a 

group and^ enjoyed group icub/eraption«, 
* 

t** - Characteristics valued most in the individualized 

model u/ere the self pacin9/-(4D percent) and individual em- 

. phasls (28 percent ) • , Their selected comments indicated they 

felt th^y would learn more, on their own than at a* class pace. 

' r • •The^^esearchers *a^s6 presented the students with 

* . ^ two 'models and asked them to choose which one of each of the 

seven characteristics of the two models' they preferred. 

^ (Table 5.6.) The results .indicated that students preferred 

« < 
all but one feaWjre of the individualized ipstruction model. 

The feature they rejectejt- was responsibility for control of 

the rate at which 'material should be presented. 'In other 

words, the authors felt that, though the students expressed a 

; preference f^or self-pacing, their response indicated that 

they refused to accept the responsibility 'for this.' 
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^TABLE 5*6 



Responses to Foroed C^hoice Betujeen Self- 
^ j ^structional^ and Traditional Characteristics 



characteristic 


Percent 


Percent 


"Characteristic 


^ment of ob jsctiv/ss 


71.5 


28.5 


^Competition * 


Learn e^ controlled 


43.8 ■ 




External control 


Self-pace 


70.1 


29.9 


Group pace - * 


Indiv/idual emphasis 


65.6 


34.4 


Group emphasis 


Variable time input 


61.0 


39.0 


Set time ^input 


Learner initiated 
testing 


63.8 


36.2 


Pre-scheduled ^ 
testing 


Instructor as* a 
source ^ 


62.5 


37.5 


Instructor as 
learning^ leader ^ 


Defined semester 
length 


64.1 


35.9 


Defined semester 
length 



SoiiTce: Ac^prted" f rom Sepe and Connolly, 1973, page 11* 

) • •■ ' 

V ^ To conclud|p, ^n the national studiejs, a clear cut 
dichotomy betiueen teaching styles preferred by students under 
*22 and o\/er 30 emerged^ Only 5 percent of the students 22 or 
younger (l student out of 20) expressed complete satisfaction 
luith their ^.earning ^experience. Forty percent indicated, they 
mould prefer to spend their time in more active learning 
roles* Houiev/er, feuj st^udents ov/er 30 a^p^gir^^ed- to desire more 
acti\/e learning rtoles* ^ >\ ^ 

UJhen community^college ^tudents mere examined^ for 
their feelings about Idcus of control over the teaching pro- 
ces&and gontent, it was found that the majority did not ex- 
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pres^ clear cut preferences for statement"^ which procbedT'^th-is 



> * 



issue* Tuienty^tuio percent of the* students preferred student 
control of the learning process and 22 percent u/anted the 
instructor to remain in charge.^ A further study yielded evi- ^ 
dence to reinforce the impr^Ssion that many students' (56 per- 
cantvt.uihen confronted urith choice of whether they or the ^ 
teacher should^ontrol the learning situation expressed pre-; 
f erence for externa]^ control of -the traditional mode and 
valued group interaction* , ' . ' ^ 

' I PERSONAL TRAITS OF THOSE UJHO EXPftESSED 
PREFERENCE FOR VARIED INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES 



Characteristics of students who preferred certain 
teaching techniques are presented in this section* Also re-. 
sultsoQf matching {Student characteristics and/or preferences 
with instifuQtional style are given* ^ ^ 

In"UJarren*s National study of two-year college stu-^ 
dents, 22 percent panted ctear and specific-indirections from 
their professors aqg 2-2' percent expressed a stro^ng prefer- 
ence for academic self-determination. (UJatren 1974.) fhf 
rest of the students did not answer "definitely not" or "no", 
"definitely yes", orJ?yes", to statements 'which indicated 
preference or rejec£^on of either st-yle«> 

Warren analy^zed students' other ^answers and found 
that those who wanted student-centered instruction desired 
more help from the faculty and had more complaints about lack 
of attention than ^those who wanted the ^mstt^ctor to control 
all aspects of the learning Situation* lUarreA^^ajnmentejd that: 
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Paradoxically, ^in virtuariy "every other respect 
the student*cen*tered students appear much more 
, ' ' dependent on the institution than the instruc- 

• ' • tor-centered student^* • The latter appear quite 

content to manage every aspect of their campus 
liyes on their ou/n, including academic require-' 
ments, as long, as they are told exactly what is 
» . ' expected of th>em. (tUarren, 1974, page 30 

Students u/ho appeared to u/ant more autonomy actually desired 

more' guidance than those who appeared . to- u/ish tabe'told 

Uihat to do\ ' ' 

lU^rea also found the two groups differed' in ' 
fields of ^ study and age tjut not in grades or other measur.es 
of academic achievement (Tables sJt and 5#8#) Warren's ob- 
' servation or the ages of students preferring different in- 
structional styles included further e'vidence that younger 
students desired more active learning roles ^than older stu- 
dents.. Support for student-ce'ntered inst'^ruction was found 
highest from those 19 -and younger ar\d declinjsd ^pidl^ as 
age increased. ' . ~ 

It will be noted from Table 5^.7 that students de- 
siring more active learning roles' w^'e ei-ther undecided as to 



their major or enrolled primarily in the fields of social, 
science or -humanities, where students w^o pi^efep^d the " 
teacher-centered instruction were found in technicaL areas or 
the physicals scienc^So 




TABLE 5.7 

Wajor Fields of Students Preferring 
Different Instructional Styles 



4 

7 

FIELDS 


Instructional Styles 
Perceptages 

« 




Student 
Centered 


Instructor 
^Centered 


Undecided 




f 

7 Q 
f • 7 


Behavioral Sciences 


7.3 


2.3 


Fine Arts 


4.1* 


1.9 


Social Sciences 


5.1 


■ 3.0 


Human 1 T R 


4.1 


2.0 




33.8 


17.1 


Business 


17.0 


21.6 . 


Health S'erv^^ces 


6.1 


10.8 


Technology 


5.4 


a. 9 - 


Trade and Industry 


3.2 


•6.2 


Physical Sciences 


3.2 


5.3 






52.8 


Education t 


—h — 


.10.0 ■ 


Engineering 


3.9 


5.1 ?. 


Public Services 




'3.6 


Natural Resources 


' 2.7 


' '3.8' 


Other 


10.9 


7.6 




» 

31.3, ' 


' ' ' 30.1 


. * Totals ' 


100. Q • 


100.0 



Source: Warren; 1974, page 3. 
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TABLE 5.8 

Age Groups of Students Preferring 
Different Inistructional Stylss 

















Instructional Styles 




^ Percentages 


AGE GROUPS 








Student 


Instrgctor 




Centered 


Csntsrsd 


19 and younger 


51.4 


37.7 


20-21 


23.7 


■21.3 

K 


22t24 


12.1 


, 15.1 


25-29 


7.4 


10.2 


30 and older 


5.4 


■' 15.8 



Source: liiarren, 1974, page 3< 
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^ ^ COGNITIVE STYLES OF THOSE UJHO PREFER STUDENT- 
CENTERED VERSUS INSTRUCTOR-CENTERED IllETHOD 

It has been found that distinct differences occur in 

1 

houi people deal *ujith their environment: that is to say, in 
uihat people attend to and-houj they process it» 

liiitkin and others (1975) place these peop.le at oppo- 
site poles in the way they order reality. They terrr these pro- 
cesses field-independent and field-dependent cognitive styles. 
Th^ field-independent person has a cognitive style which is as- 
sociated with b^ing analytical, oriented toward ideas and ob- 
jects rather ^han people. In other words^ they pay greater at- 
tention to th^ir physical environment and f eel- a *need to mani- 
pulja'te it ,~ rather than people. They tend to show greater " 
verbal strengths and be more realistic and definite^ in vocational 



13!) 
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choices* In addition, the field-independent student is apt to 
choose technical areas, e^gj,' science and engineering where 
they man4pulat8' things - rathe/ than peojDX^* 

On the Qth^r hand, characteristics of the field- 
dependent personality, exhibit "•••a cluster social orieh^ta- 
'tion and social sl<il4.s plus less competence^in ar,ticulation»J'^ 
(UJitkin and' others, 1975, page 23*) ^They respond to social . 
cues and a^e mOa:e deppndea^^:an others for orientation and self 
ima^e. In addition, they are less decided about thdijc . pareers 

Ularr^n (1974) in his study cited . earlier , folind that 

community college student.s uiho preferred student-centered 

teaching had a high correlation of* personality, and e^pistomolo- 

gicalv approaches with field-dependent cogaitive 'Style,, $ind ^. 

that students who preferred .characteristics of .instructor- 

centered teaching had the' trait^ of the f ield-iTidejlind^rrt: cog- 

nitive modes* For .example, he found that community college 

students who pref.erred student-centered instruction were d^er- 

whelmedly^. e'rirolled in' the humanities^ ^ ^ * .C 

*^ * _ ' * ' 

Twice as many student-centered, as instructor- ^ ^ 

centered students were in 'behavioral ahB social sci^c^s, »tjhe 

fine arts and the humanfties, and the ^eame ratio held fSr sta- 

dents who- were undecided ^bs to field of study (Table 5*7)* 

However, students in: the more practically oriented fields: 

^business, health seyviCe^, technology^ tra^e, industry and 
the physical sciences, were twice as •likely to favor instruc- 

-ttjr-centered teaching* * ; _ 

* ^ Ularren, therefore-, concluded .that the student who ^ 
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preferred to ba in control of his teaching situa'tion frequently 

^' . ' 1 ' 

has field-dependent characteristics and those u/ho stated^trong 

preferences for teacher-cantered instruction u/era similar to 

field-independent thinkers in their cognitive styles. 

APPRaACHES PREFERRED BY TEACHERS UJITH FIELoJlNDEPENDENT 
AND FIELD-DEPENDENT COGNITlUE STYLES AMD THEiR 
• INTERACTION^ lUHEN niATCHED UJITH STUDENTS 

.. Gust as there are students , who are field-independent 
and field-dependent in their cognjLtive styles and preferences, 
it w^s found th^t^^^teachers can be distinguished by the same 
characteristics. Evidence indicated that the' f ield-dependerit 
teacher favored student-centered teaching and the field-inde- 

pendent teacher, instructor-centered"' teaching. lUu Cl967) re- 

1 ' - 

ported field dependent teachers preferred discussion arfd dis- 
covery ways of teaching to lecturing. * Ohnmacht (1957^) found 



relatively, field-independant 

I 

their attempt to inf^luencei s ; 



teachers mere more direct in 
udents^/He also found field- 



de[3endent teSachers had a more v^^orable attitude toward the 
use of democratic classrboni procetiiires)than field-independent 
teachers. 

Riesman, Gusfield and Gamstn (l970) examined faculty 

preference and faculty-student interaction .at Oakland* Univer- 

aity and Itlonteith College. and classified faculty members ac- . 

^cording to their preference for^ a/ 'tdidactic" and/or "evocative'! 

teaching style. Their description, quoted below, appears to 

describe the differences in approach tak&n by f ield-indepen- 

dent aad dependent teachers: 

A didactic teacher takes for granted hial^greater 
knowledge and-^authority, and invites stuifents in- 
to the materials in terms^set by him. The class 
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IS a production in uihich th;8 instructor is the 
producer, the director, andi the uiriter, tuhile 
\. the students are the actors, under his direction 
and alsa the ultimate audience. At "the very 
least, liihat is asked of theni^ is *that they "get 
I the material", but the effor^t also may to 

help them become active and go off on t^eir ouin* 
* In the classes hub came to call evocative, the 
instructor uias less concerned uiith covering 
^ground or conveying ideas thaln. uiith gettir^g the * 
students to connect uif^at theyi mere reading u/ith 
^ their ouin exfjerience^ even atj the cost ofta 

* certain fuzziness of outline* i The invitation ' 
to learning *Uias put in their ouin hands; they 
mere allomed to help mrite the script or even 
remrite it.' .(Riesman, Gusfieid and Gamsoa, 
1972, page 122.) * : 
? • , 'i 

Field-dependent ^nd field-independent teachers, seem 
to aJ)proaqh the., teachi^ng situation quitel differently; Through 



a discussion approach, uuftich th^r social 



orientation seems 



likely to favor,, f ield-de^jsndent, teachers can employ informal 
.conversational methods/€o/" engage students in learning situ- 
ations and^ to develop rapport , mith ;.the(ri. i The >^f ield-indepen- 
dent teacher, pref e.rs t'o directly^'inf luence s.tudents by the use 
of lecture technique and questions de'signad to evoke^^ specific 
responses. ^ / 

Fem studies indicating the results of nfaicHing ^ 
student-teacher cognitive styles have tieen made and\the re- 
suits have not been^ conclusive. Homever, Witkin (1975) noted 
that mhen. student and teachers have been matched, interperson- 
al attraction and satisfaction mas significantly grpater than 
under unmatched conditions. No studies haie been made of in- 
tellectual accomplishment of matched and mismatched students, . 
using the field-independent and dependant ^PProach, that can 
be applied to the college. . / 
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A study by Schfoeder (1969), which investig&ted and 
us8d an approach different from the f ield-independent-depen- 
.dent^mOdel , the cognitive styles of one hundred and eighte^q 
(lis) high school English students and their teachers mere 
examined for interactive effects* It mas found, that ^students 
rating the teacher high in effectiveness tendecl to a s£atis- 
tically significant degree to those having cognlitive styles 
"similar" to that of the teacf|ier» The statistic^al signifi- ^ 
'cance luas found to be even greater uihen success class as* 
represented by grades uias studied* .Students diagnosed <as 
Having "similar" cognitive stales also tended ^o be the stu- 
dents receiving the highest grades* In an. earlier ^tojdy, 

lUas^er reported similar findings* * (U/asser, 1969 j) 
* 

Though feui studies and feuier conclusions have baen 
made of intellectual attainments as a result of matching 
and/or mismatching student and teacher persooality types, 
there hav.e -been studies mj^de of the emotional overtones of^ 
mismatching and matchingo' As uias 'to^ be ' expected , those stu- • 
dents Uiho were mo^t comfortable in a student-centered class- 
room expressed personal satisfaction uihen they were matched 



with a teacher whose -Approach was the same, p^nversely , 



those students who were mismatched, experienced "less per- 



sonal satisfactijOTj with the classroom experience* Teachers 
also seemed to value more highly the intellectual and pex«- 

sonSl. qualities of those students whose teaching needs 

/ 

matched their own inclinations* 
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. ■ ACHIEV01ENT OF STUDENTS lUHE!^ CO.RELATED 

UlITH TEACHING STYLES 

^ It'iuas assumed that research' an' student preferences 
might re\/eaL not only what methods students ^seemecJ to prefer* 
but also the achievement of^ students ^mhen there uias matching , 
of teaching methods luith studpnt needs, preferences, o'r other 
characteristics. >' " ' [ . ^ 

• C^lv/in, Hoffman and Harden (1957) found that "less 
intelligent students" ponsistently did better in classroom 
problem-solving situations conducted in an authotitatian, man-- 
ner (teacher ^centered ) rather than in groujps conducted in a 
pSrmissi\/e^ manner. The same difference did not occur for 
"br*ighter students", Uiard (l965) fqund , evidence to support 
the concept that "abler students" benef it§3" most from small 
group discussion, ;^ndt teacher-centered. He found that "poor- 

ex students"" gained more from' lecture-demonstration. ^ His 

->» 

measures of achievement uiere understanding and problem solv- 
ing. Ulispft (1951) came J:o the conclusion in . his experiments, 
that -teachin*5" s1^yles ^student-centered vs. instruction- 
centered) had no-effect on , the final examination scores of' 
the "brightei^ (high .SAT score) students", luhereas the "le^ 
able students" did tj.^t;ter -in directive authoritarian -classfl^s. 



Ulh^ro^as Uli^pA concludes that teaching methods had 
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iad\ 

no positive^ inisxactiv/s effect for "brighter stadents", 
Calvin, et; ,al (1957) indicated their "brighter students", 
benefited from small discussion groups. In view of these 
contradictions it is interesting to note that IllcKeachie^s 
(1963) findings luere that "bright students";ibenef ited from the 



• ■ > * > - . . ■ . \y 

informal face-to-face discussion group* ^ v ^ • 

Beach (1970) experimented -luith small l-earning groups 
in a social psychology course^ Self reports on students luith 
louier grade-point averages indicated* that they ^prof ited conai- i 
derably from small indepsfident study groups. They report^tfd ' 
consulting more books in preparing their papers than did the 
cont^rol students and an increase in their interest in social 
psychoiogy. .Itl^hould be pointed out that Beach luas not in- 
vestigating achievement in problem solving but rather in-. " * 
creased motivation to ujork independently. ' • 

Trent .and Cohen (1974) reported that several inves- 
tigations concerning the interaction between teaching methods 
and students, ujho achieved most in^ conventional lecture situ- : 
ations, showed that these students- were characterize'd by mode- 
rate achievement needs, loui social xneeds and low creativity. - 
Students'^characterized by high creativity and/or by high^ so- 
i\ / , cial needs tended to perform ^best i'n ^rnall discussion groups. 

However, the few attempts to find differences in self-concept-* 
and personality adjust/nent variables have seldom shown meaning- 
ful results for interaction be^uieen these, characteristics ' and 
achievement. • 

^ Goldberg (l969) treating^ the class as a moderator 
vJ^iable, ~ interacting with personality^^haracterist ics such as* 
d]p.ve patter ITS , achievement and,. satisfaction , found* no sigry.-« " 
Ficant interactive effects on achievement. , 

Additional studies by Haigh and Schmidt (1956") and 



T^llmadge and Sfiearer (l?67) yielded evidence to show that 
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there mas no significant interaction betiueen st6dent character 
istics and teaching methods,. Haigh and Schmidt * (.1955^ found 
'no significant difference be,tujeerM<^noujledge jof facts and prin- 
ciples on adolescent development luhen studen.ts luere placed in 
teacher-centered and gtoup-centered aections on the basis. of* 
stated pr^ferances. Tallmadge ^and Sheaxer (1967). found no 
significant i,nteraction betu/een instructional methods and stu- 
dent characteristic variables. 'They stated hou;s\>er, that the 
nature of the material to be learned luas critical and needed 
to be exaonined ^as an independent experimental variaBBe. 



^ / 

Scerha (1975) in his. study at Illiami-Dade Community 
College - North Campus- found inf^ef action -between the t-eaching 
styl^ used by the instructor and students' preferred lea^rning 
styles', asf measured ""Uy theVsi , significant at the 0.05 level. 
Stud^nt'S^u/hptse .learningosbyre Tnatched the prof essor teaching 
method 3iBQ]iie,d;& to achieve .jmor.ss intellectually as measured by 



1 



grades. ' ■ % V^l" ' V - ' . ' £ 
l-h 



'hi^^interactiydn^ f or^ ma^dh^, teaching and learning 
styles was found. for> A jpandom stampling of.yQo students intrq- 
ductory, General Education, Engliah and Humanities courses, 
the sam^e student s . required to take ttfe introductory-, inter- 
disciplinary ,* social science course being prepare'd foe this 
study. I 



i 



Grieve arid Davis (l97l), when comparing .the amount 
*of geography learned by extremely field-dependent Snd extreme- 
ly field-dependent and extremely f ^eld-indepehdent ninth- 
grade children, found that the field-dependent child was more . 
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likely to benefit 'from* discovery instructl'oa^n uhit^h verbal- 
ization of generalization came at the end of the instructional 
sequence. Compared uith the Vxpos/itory method , learning by 
the discovery -method*, luas theorijyed to take pl4ce through in- 
teraction luith the teacher, a coptext congenial to the social 
orientatiop^^f 'the more f ielc^-d^pendent student. 

,To concluda, the firs/t summary interpretation of the 

/ ^ • 

results of matching student characteristics and methods 'u/as 

Ik ^ 

written by ilrtcKeacijie in the Hq'odbook of ^ .rResr^arch and Teaching 



(1963)^ He indicated only one study had been undertaken uith 
the primary aim of^ testing a /theory about the conditions uhich 
ujere effective in producing learning under different teaching 



methods in different types of learners. The researcher found 
that a dearth of studies continues to be* the case. ' Feu stu^ 
dies, feujer replications, and feu clear cut indications about' 
the relationship of student'* characteristics to . teaching me- 
thods uerefound. All findings uere tentative, since there 
uere'no additional studies made to support or negate them. 
Thi^ had indicated '^a need for further study and/or for more 
insight into the compl ex^relationship of variables in the 
ciassro'om. * 

Some studies relevant to student charactveristics and 
teaching methods, ^yi elded evidence that apparently indicated 
students high in achievement needs and creativity uould do. 
better in small discussion groups; as uould brighter students. 
Students uho uere not as bright,, had louer achievement and 
social needs apparentl y ' benefit ed from authoritarian, teacher- 



centered traditional methods^ Houjever, Beach (I97(i|^ found 
that small group study-discussion sessions motivated stu- 
dents luith loiuer grade-point averages toiuard independent 
study. Scerbft's study (1976), luith students required'to 
take the curriculum being prepared for this study, found - 
-that students matched with teachers whose teaching " styles 
^ corresponded luith" their aeeds, mani^sted tecjdencies trf^ 

ward higher grades. A study comparing the achievement of , 
^high school students^nd teachers matched for cognitive 
styles indicated positive ef'focte of mathing on achievement. 

However, other stjudies in which student character- 
Tst^ics tsuch .as drives or motivations, sociometric needs, 
and other variables, yielded little evidence to support the 
theory that personality differences interact differently 
with varying teaching methods. ♦ 

RESULTS RELATING TO INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

Findings regarding the desiTabiXiTy of individual- 
y ized instruction and its probable effects was sought in va-, 

riouS studies. Use of a-variety of forms of individualized 

instruction were* considered by many to be one of the ke^^ 
to offering adequate teaching to the extremely heterogeneous 
student population found at the community coHeges. • 
^ Sepe and C^nolly (1972) found nonsignificant re- 
lationship between personal and academic data of "prefer- 
/ ence^' groups for instructional »model3 of traditional^ group 
last ruction versus individualized i-nst ruction. 
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No significant relationship (0.05 lev/el) u/^ 
found for age; sex, or quality point index. 
Nor luere Buch \/ariables as' major, grade ex- - 
^ pected in the course or the students per-, 
ceiv/ed academic ability found to be signifi^ 
* cantly related to preference. 

Only thpee studies of the effects of ' individualized' 
. ^ • . • ^ ^' 

instruction upon achiev/ement of community' college students 
luere fpund. Illoraine Ualley Community College (Illinois") used 
____Pf^£ranitji8d_J^8a^^ 

hav/loral objeetives in traditional sociology classes. Some 
findings' mere: ' * . . » ' 

l) .the major factor Influencing a student to take the course 
luas the expectation i^hat he could luork at his ouin pace; • 
2i indiv/idualized ' instruction appeared to af fjord the student 
greater opportunities to assimilate- course materials an'd " 
interact with the instructor; 

a 

3) the flexible scheduling did not stimulate learning be- 
-cause too many students tended to procrastinate; ' 

4) students fayored the indiv/idualize^ course to the tradi- 
tional courses, although they missed '-h^rinfng a class iden- 
tity a^nd class discussions. (Sioia, 1972.) 

Hunter (l97l) found that botW faculty and students 
at ffleramac Community College ga\/e ov/erall favorable responses 
to courses offere'd all community collj|ge students in self-y 
directed learning units. Hoiuever, judging luhether students 
ujould learn more and increase their grade point averages *as a 
result of this method is dif f icult .t-o determine because the * 
students enrolled luere reported to '^be 'br^i^hter and more* aca- 
demicall-y mature^ .than their peei>s^at college^. . 



lis 
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In an experimefttaj; program at the Community Colleg.a 
San (Klgteo (California) raported by Uiarrich (l97l), 49 poten- 
tial drop-'outs uiere actively inv/olv/ed in ii^di^v/idualized ins- 
truction and their attM.tipn rate, uias comparsd uiith 4? stu- 

r 

dents )uho received no special treatments Tutoring by other 
students luas considered the hearty of the program, uiith flexi- - 
billty the k^ey experimemJal feature, along • uiith integration of 
ifr^vidualized academic/ services uiith supportive psychological 
and personal counseling. The experimental program uias proven 
effective by both , measurable and subjective evaluation • The 
results shouied that students' uiho uiould undoubtedly have ^uJith-^ 
drauin, remaine^d uiithin the college study, Houiever, the abqve 



example of individualized instruction could not be considered 

a true test insofar as normally extensive tutoring and coun- 

seling^are not available. But the experiment do;Bs ter^tq- sup- 

port uihat has been found in ether studies. Kanun (l97l) de- 

tailed i^ntarvention techniques used in several California Conr- 
> 

munity .Colleges in an attenvpt^ to decrease attrition among po- . 

ten-tial drop-outs. These findings all^_point ta the fact that 

retention uias improve^d uihen extensive ^unseling^and tutoring. 

uias used. . ' * \ ' 

> 

^To summarize, personality and demographic character-^ 
istics such as sex, age and quality point\ averages uiere not 
found jbo be indicative of whether the student uiould prefer in- 
dividualized or traditional instruction. Uihen given an gppor- . 
ijunity for self pacing , students mere observed to use it to 

' ] - , . . • 

assimilat;e material better. Hourdv^er, among students, self 



'pacing produced a tendency to procrastinate and the students 
reported missing th'e classroom interaction* Potential drop- 
outs tended to stay in the institution uihen a combination of* 
individualized instruction, tutoring and counseling^ mere 
used. Brighter, more academically mature students , Vavored - 

individualized instruction* The overall results for the 

• ' - 

average student haye not been fully explored. 
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This bhapter present s findings^ on hoiu community col 
lege studentsi viewed their educational , experience , their pre.- 
iFerenc&8 in dnstructiooal styles, characteristics of students 
and teachers as related to* distinct preferences for instruct 
tiohal styles.**, and findings on the effects of matching situ- 
dents and teachet^s and techniques predicted to correlate luifch 
their cognitive styles. Research in the literature has pro- 
vided , evidence to shoiu that: v . • . 

1) A ni^jority (54 ^percent) of community college ^^udents do ^ 
hot^cLeSrly prrefer either teacher.-centered or student- 
centexell if\etructional styles, li^us either style luaa ac- 
ceptable. The remainder ,"' 22 percent expressed a strtong 

' ^ preference teacher-center^ and '2*2 percent for studenjt- . 
^ centered" teaching instructional styles. 7 

2) ^Students 19 and younger are likely td be. dissatisfied ^ 

ujith their academic experience, a thi*rd are likely ^to 
feel left behindhand nearly hralf are bored. 

3) %^ounger students are. likely to be those luhp prefqr^ active 
learning roles, more studBrh>-cerftered styles^ of instruc- 
tion such as informal discussion related; to their own in- 
terests and autonomy in all areas of learning experience. 

4) Younger students ujhd desire student-centered teaching, 
^ujant greater^icademic freedom and self -deter^nination . 

Pa\radoxically,,, research indicates that along luith freedom 
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•they express a great guidance^in the use of their 

freedom, 

5) . Older students are much more likely to be satisfied uiith 

' their academic experi'ehce ancl are in^clined touiard passiv/e 

learning roles. They prefer that the instructor establish 

■* ♦ 
all the details of the course such as , content,, 'assignment s 

8tc» They do not mind* the^ instructor leading -the class in 

an authoritarian manner, butr prefer an instructor ujhd is 

"approachable" to* one uiho. is not# 

6) Students uiho prefer instructor to student-centered teach- 
* ing sliyles or \/isa*»\/ersa, hav/e characteristics\similar to 

' those found for f ield-independant or -dependent cognitive'' 
styles.* These characteristics include distinct prefer- 
ences fpr fields of study (interests), for attending^o 
different aspects of the environment., and for mays of pro- 
cessing information. , 

7) Field-dapendent students tend to favor stlideht-centered 
instruction, they r.ely more on, and attend mofe ^to "social 
cues and remember them longer. They have more "intuitive" 

r"" ' .mays of tehinki?hg and are not as articulate and analytical^ 
3,3 the student uiho is f ield-indepBndent. They tend to ,be 
uncertain in their 'identity and unsure abdut 'their further 
plans* They appear to reqjjire~f eedback l^rom otTiers for 
' their image, and to 6e leas certain of their<future goals. 
The' majority of these stutpents tend to be interested in 
careers, the humanities and social scienceso 

' The student luhose cognitive style is field- 
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indspendsnt is likely to ba mora dfef ini^a about .his career 
- plans, mora certain about his identity, and mora oriented 
tpiuard fields of study tha.t are involved luith^'things" ra- 
th.er th^n luith people. A majority of ihese students are^ 
I ^ to be found in the physical sciences, business and tech- 
nical courses. Field-intiependent students appear to. f ayor 
teacher-centered instruction. ' 

8) Teachers who are field-dependent in cognitive* style priefer Ty 
to lead classes' in the maqner desired by field-dependent 
students. These teachers prefer student-centered ' teaching 
styles, are more 'inclined to agree with democratic class 
^procedures -and facilitativ/e or- "ev/tfjcativ/e" teaching , styles. 

9) . Teachers who are field-independent in , their cogniti\/e 

style prefer to lead the classroom bglscussion and exert 

I . / • ' 

>^ greater control and leadership o\/qr all aspects of the 

■ class. In other mbr-ds, they are instructor-centered in^ 

their approach. , ^ r ^ 

10) Teacher^ and students matched for f-ield-i*ndependent and de- 
pendent cognitiv/e styles find each other's personalities 
and intellects more attractive; however, effects on 
^achievement are not cl^ar. . ! , * 

11) Students who score lower, on measupe of academic aptitude 
appear to. understand and , solve problems better through 
teacher-Q^tered approaches • to instruction such ^s lecture-^ 
demonstration and close supervision" rather than througK in- 



formal discussion. Hoiwever, informal study groups*may ? 
•benefit less academically qualified students in stimulating 
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their interest in the §ubj|^.ct matter; * 

12) Studies in which student chara'dtertistics such as ths need^ 
for creati\/ity, achievement and other moti\/es luhen • 
matched luith teaching conditions *ha\/e shoiun some effect. 

, Houje\/er, the theory that such personality characteristics 
interact differently luith. teaching styles, may hav/e 
greater validity luhen the nature of the material to be 
learned is* also taken into consideration. 

13) Community college students indicate they are in'fav/or of 
all aspects of individualized instruction except assuming 
responsibility for rate of learning. Asked to rate the 
■f^aturesr of instxuctio'n they choose external^ contTol of 

, the learning, process , gxoup interaction, and the instruc- 
tor as learning leade?.. They *feel they learn better by 
. listening and taking 'no\es than by stufiying on their^oiun* 

14) Indiv-idualized instruction app^ears to be successful luhen ^ 
there is a great deal of support from peers in addition 
to psychological and personal -counseling. lUith experi- 
ential students ujho arexbright and self-disciplined 
enough not to procrastinate it is also successful. 

15) / The f olltf'jiiing" ujere findings for students of Illiami-Dade 

Community College - North Campus. 

N . r 

%' * * . » 

a. Students at IKliami-Dade Community Cjollege desire great- 
er relevance in instruction in relation to their , 
^ career choices and fields of study, increased student- 
teacher interaction , and improved guidance toujard 
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educational and \/ocational goals. - ' ^ ^ 

b. Students at miami-Dade Community' College fav/or experi- 
^ ential learning,, or learning • through • first^+iand con- 
tact Uiith material. They generally reject reading as 

# 

a learning style. Listening and visual representation 
of ideas luere more highly valued than reading. 

c. Using Canf ield #and Lafferty's LSI to match student 
learning styles uiit^ teaching styles shoui^d interattiv/e 
ef fec,ts on grades of sti^ents for uihom this course is 
being desigried. 

d. - Learning^conditions^f av/ored by students at IKIiami-Dade 
Community College lUere as folloius: Well planned, - / ^ 

^ - \ - ^ « . . ... ly: 



\ 



log1;cally organized courses in uihich the instructor 

"covers" the material; a friendly class, atmosphere 

u/ith /informal student-teacher relations and interchange 

amortg the students. THey do not^express as mgch pre- 
fix * ■•i \ • ' * 
ference for uiorking indapendentlyy or for situations 

in uihich competition is stressed. \ 

. W - ■ 
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CHAPTER UI 
SUmniARY. FINDINGS AND APPLICATION . 

i summARY 

A goal of the present study luas to prepare a curri- 
culum based on an experiential approach to learn^pg that 
would be effective luith a dive^rse student-body representative 
of the enrollment of ai.arge, urban community college such as 
Wlianii-Dade and other Comrpunity Colleges that practice the 
"open door" admissions policy. The specific course for luhich 
the curriculum was prepared luas General Educational Social 
Science 101, an interdisciplixiary social science course dfaiu- 
ing ^mainly on the discipline! of Anthropology, -Sociology and 
Psychology. 

It luas believied that the traditional lecture ap- 
proach to 'teaching and the emphasis on theoretical learning 
used in this course, and many others, itiere not meeting the 
needs or learning styles of - large n^umb^rs of students., admit- 
t?d to community colleges under the "open door" policy. The 
pur'pqse, then^ of this study was to prepare .a course^suited 
to the needs, learning styles and skills of students that 
could be incorporated into the general education curriculum 
of the community colTege. 

The folloiuing major issuers were investigated: , 
.1) What educational outcomes were considered important by 

■ , ■ - ■ J 

experiential philosophers, practitioners and researchers? 
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2) Houi did experientially oriented philosophers, practition- 
I ers and researchers theorize learning occurred? 

3) lUhat techrtiques afnd acti\/ities luere recommended 'for car- 
rying out an experiential approach to learning? 

4) UJhat learning skills and styles luere optimal for students 
in experiential and traditional learning? 

5) UJhat student characteristics luoUld be the community col- 
lege teacher of required general education course 

'probably encounter?. 

6) UJhat were the preferred learning styles of community col- 
lege students and uiha^t results luere obtained from match- 
ing student characteristics luith instructional styles? 

The surv/ey method mas used to examine the issues 
Raised in this sturf^. The uiorks of luidely respected philoso- 
phers , •^theorists and practitioners of experiential education 

mere read and important theor.etical and practiaal findings 

' ' ' • / 

presented/ Data on student ' cf^aracteristics, preferred in- / 

, structional methods and resultSs^of attempts at matching me- 
thods to student preferences or other ch|iractef i^stics luas ob- 
tained from a varliety pf sources. These sources included 
ports of research and results of surveys conducted at ffliami** 
Dade North Campus> and other community colleges. 

A comprehensive search luas made .of literature by 

< • I 

the author and similar searches mere requested from University 
microfilms, ERIC 
tional Testing |t 

formation Center (5ERIC). The findings incorporat^ed ii^ this 



- Clearinghouse for 3unior Colleges, Educf^a^ 
ervice and Florida Educational .Resources In-^/ 
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study uj'ere then used in the design of a . theoretically effec- 
tive curriculum for Social Scienc^'lOl t-eprfesenting an expe^ 
riential approach to learning in/the comrnunity college. 



FINDINGS 



The question raised and the findings as they pei^ 
tain to the design of • a curridulum for Social Sciencp 101, 
were as folldius: 



/ 



l) llJhat educational outcomas mere considered important by 

' / . 

experiential philosia^hfers. practitioners and resear^bars ? 
The. overall fimJings indicated that the most v/alued 
goal of this curriculum ujould be increasing the. student^S- 
ability to learn from experience. These abilities ujere to 
participate . in an experienfee, to observ/e all aspects of 
that experiance, including one's role, to" reflect on them, 
to draui generalizations, and, finally, to apply and ev/aluate 



I 



.these in new , situations. It can be seen that a premium ujould 

|be placed on enveloping ^udent's ability to intellectuaiLize as 

( uiell as to actively seek and apply his khoudedqe. Such a cur- 

' . . ,^ 

riculum could stress methods desi^hed to. encourage' independent 

' ' . ' 

thinking -and *the ability to adjust to a chanping world.. 

It ujas found tjift an/' emphasis on learning through' 

experiential method^ luauliSTfulf ill aiwtMter important' goal of 

experiential philosophy luhich* oias that knowledge shouldj be ti^d 

to action, not to ^verbal structurBs ^given by the instructor. 

Such knowledge was highly valued because it would be gained • 

through and tried to the student's own motives, skills, needs 
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'and \goals, not those of the teacher# Theref ore ,^ it uia^ hypo- 
thesized that the student luho learned through action \jould be 
able to transfer the principles to neuj situations and ^retain 
them for a longer period of time than learning acquired in a 
traditional setting* 

Through methods used in experiential education it 
was believed that students u;ould be motivated to set their 
ou;n goals and to seek neu; sitjJdtions in uihich to test their 
knoiuledge* 

2) Hou; did experientially oriented philosopher s» practition - . 
er s and researchers theorize learning occur red? 

- ■ ' .t" ■ 

• ' Experient^l educators pointed out hdiu the acti- 

.vities as luell as pt^ocesse^ involved in learning 'from expe- 
riences dif^erred from those used in learning from symbols. 

In the traditional information-transmission learn- 
ing* model, symbolic knouiledge is transmitted from instructor 
to student-** The student , luould act as a passive receptor of 
this symbolic transmission, then luould use cognitive pro- 
C9ss6s^^l^CkJ|under stand" these concepts* Inasmuch as many 
teachers in this situation d o^jo ;^ dram on the student's aiun 

^experience, it implied that the student had sufficient back- 
ground to understand 'the Symbols* Hoiuever, the process often 
stops at memorization of symbols and the student is unable to 
either gene^jfalize the iqiderlying principles or to. apply therft'^. 
Uihereas in experiential learning the student experiences con** 
sequences to himself as a result of his action and can there- 



fore more easily transfer knowledge to neui sittrations. 



IGO 




The researchers agreed that^ th,ere -are primarily ^ 
four steps involved in the true e^^jeriential learning pro- • • 
cess*- The student starfis with action in a concrete situa- 
tion. In the next step, reflection and observation (-see 
Figure 4.1) the teacher should act as a guide and through - . * 
, discussion ,and debriefing expedite the process of reflection 
and observation* The student should be able to understand 
the underlying processes and make gsf^^alizations thereby* 
The third step (application), implies that the student be 
able to seek out, or is given new experiences* He should 
ttiep^be able to apply the principles learned* Ulith each new 
1^ -application the entire learning process should begin anew, 
. resulting in further refinement or redefinition of knowledge* 
The implication for the experiential teachjer is that he en- 
ables the student to approach experience in a pragmatic 
f ashioff^ regarding learning as a process that is cyclical* 
'Whereas* the end product for many traditional teachers is 
sijnply a verbal retention of symbols which the student can 
then recall in a test situation* 

3) liJhat tecfhniques and activities^ were recommended for car - 
rying outT an experiential -approach to learning ? 

Research indicated the teacher should act as a ^. 
skilled provider and facilitator t)f experiences, debriefing^, 
' exerojLses and reapplid^tion of principlels* / 

The types of structured experiences the teacher ' 
should provide ufould be social simulations, gaming, role 
playing, etc* The teacher ' should choose that form of action 
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i ^ ■ - . ■ • - . 

V/: ■ - . ' 

^luh'ich provided the rules of ifiteraction , types of participation 

and content uihich were relevant* The exercises used and the' 

♦ 

discussiop should depend oh the type of principles th^ instruc- 

^ J- * 

tor uiished to enable the/ student to apprehend* ^ ' 

/ >^ 

The results o/f research examined in this study indi- 

'Li ■ ■ " 

cated that the, teajbher usingN^ex^eriential approaches would have 
to master technique^ t/dafc' facilitated the student's analysis of 
outcomes, feelings cause and effect relationships j alternative 
actions ^nd possible effects* * It would be necessary for him- to 
motivate the student to enter into the activity, encourage for- 
mation of generalizations and facilitate the obtaining* of fur- 
ther data for concept^ forma.t ion-through either tradit^ional or 
experiential means* The instructor, it was founds should serv^ 
as a facilitator taking care to encourage the student to draui 
his own conclusions and proofs* He must be aware of the danger 
of imposing his own views, thus inhibiting the true learniij^g 
process of others*. He would not be a dispense^:, of information 
as sucK^^agj^a s.t<illed leader, knowle^dgeable in the processes of 
learning from experience and techniques to facilitate these ^ 
processes* ' * ' 'v 

.Athene stage of the learning experience (discussion, 
and debriefing) the sharing process in u/hich interaction, uiith^ 
other students through pooling of ideas, observatio/is , cori^"* 
elusions, is important* Handling this social* t'ecPfnique in the 
experiential method requires skill on the part of the instruc-, 
tor* Thus, in addition, to providing experiences, the teacher 
•must be adept in anting as a mediator so tha^ the goals of the 
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experiential process are not lost« He, must use caution in 
guiding the debriefing and discussion s^ssi^ns so they do not 
degenerate into ^timless talk or arguments lUhen conclusions 
are arrived at, the teacher should make the clj^ss aiuare of * 
them, again, luithout imposing his "personal prefer en ces« 

It luas perceived by researchers in experiential edu- 
cation that the traditional methodology -should pot be discard- 
ed« Hoiuever , learning by experience should precede tr^iclitjLon- 
al classroom technique^ Thus attitudes gained in o^xperiential 
teaching, e*g*, self-motivation, application, .luili infuse the 
student^ use of traditional methods* By combining methods,, 
the student would experience greater' success in the tradition- 
aL classroom as lueli** as in life situa^oons* ^ 
^1 lllhat learninjj skills and styles mere optimal f or' ^udents 
'ici' experiential ^and traditional learnjLiq? - \ 

Kolb^s Learning Style Inventory indicated four major- 
skills ujers needed for Experiential learning^ o^"' these 
skills ^are necessary for optimal learning from^ experience, 
however, no student iuould display equal ability* Kolb pro- . 
vid,ed\a means in his LSI (Appendfx) that VoultJ- ^enable cii<^mu- 
nity. college st^udenta' to ^analyze theit *s4;rengths ^nd lueak-^ 

nesses* .v/ , * \J o 

The skills needed^puld' be to actively ifiV9lve one--' 
^self in experience (GE), make Reflective observations (RO), 
formation of generaiizations or "nabaltract concepts (AC) , ^and 
application (AE), e.g., the abili1vy*to seek situations and-v^^. 
actively apply concepts. Houjever,^no indiviplual ujould be 
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I equally competfent an all areas*^ It uiould be the task of the 
teacher u/orking in conjunction uiith the student, usirig 'Kolb* s 
inventory to analyze his lueaknes^'es an^^:^uiQxk_uri.th him to 
strengthen these areas. 

J Inasmuch as it luas found the community college 

teacher uiould aT.so need to use traditional learning, the 
teacher uioulcj want to know the styles through* which his stu- 
'dents be§t assimilated symbolic ^^^nf ormat ion • For this he* could 
use* the LSI. Students with strength in verbaliza.tion' and 
ability to -intellectualize their experiences are apt to do- 
lyfell in traditional learning uiethocfe» ^ 
' 5) llihatt student characteristic*^ would the community college 
teacher of & required^^^>f^ral ediSiS^iaa.. course probably 
encounter? 



; The community college student usuall^ come^s' from a 

♦ 

lower socioeconomic background, is usually the first in his 
family to 'go to college, and he has^less expectations for sue- 
ce§s. i*n the academic setting^ '•New^atu.dQnt s" also present 
reading problems as 'well as having a low self-^image. Remedial 
students were found to require special t ypes^af^diagnostic 
testing ^and ps'ychologjical counseling if they were to sujcceed* ' 
Also women students, young students', and those just out of 

"high school, were found likely to be in 'n^d of- career guidance 
and realistic assessment of strengths and weaknesses, fflany 

^uHan students might ^present problems of cultural conflict* 
Older students were found to see the college -as a means of ^ 
training toward better job placement and- to prefer traditional 
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methods of teaching* Two thirda of the students entering 
flliami-Dade Community^ College - ^||(rth Campus do^ not initially 
intend to pursue their education, that is transfer to a se- 
nior; institutjion* They are not verbally oriented and regard 
education as a means to material success, as training, and 
value the appligation of ideas rather than abstract' concepts 
Black students tend to seek the community college and 'are 
apt to present special problems in their lack of lingui^ic 
skills and loiu self^'image* 

To conclude the community college student frequent^ 
ly comes to the academic setting not as luell pr.epared. emo- 
'tionally or intellectually for acadeinic success as those ^stu- 
dents entering traditional four-year institutions* -Houiev/er, 
practical, conci>ete ways of learning* from experience ujould 
indeed be luell suited to the neads of most 'community college 

students. • * 

• « 

6) \Uf\at liere the preferred learning st^les/of community rol- 
lege students and mhat results mere obtained from match - 
* inq student characteristics \uith instructional styles ? ' • 
It luas found V^at the comjnun'i47 college student 
would feel, secure if the 'rat e' of -p-resentat iorr of material 
luei^e under the control of th^* teacher. * He ujould also prefer 
traditional group instruction to individualized instructiion; 
though he admires the features of individualized instruction 
He ujould not luish to accept responsibility fprjDacing Jiis 
oiun learning and luould enjoy •the group em0Hasis of tradition- 
al instruction mo^e than €he individual emphasis of 
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individyalized Instruction. • 

Uihile any course offered in the comtnunity collage 

would be attended by students uji,th a jjide variety of ^earning 

y 

style?, it luas found that the majority preferred .learning 
through first hand contact luith material and the least pre- i 
ferred style of learning luas througln rqading. Inasmuch as 
the experientiaJ^ teacher would retain some-^of »the traditional 
approaches, he should bear in mind that the visual^ and lec- 
ture method in the traditional approach is a valuable alter- 
native to reading. - . • 

National findings also revealed preference for 
greater contitw^ over materials and presentation* mould be , 
strongest with younge>r community college students. Students, 
over thirty, would be more inclined to go along with tradi-' 
tional methods of • instruction. _ National findings indicated 
mpre' than half the students at commuinity colleges would not 
express a. strong preference for methods of instruction but 
that 122 percent would desire strong teacher control over all 
aspects of the course*, while^ another 22 percent, mainly 
younger students, would prefer to be in cf^arge of alJ^ aspects 
he course themselves. ^ * 

Results from both^ (lliami-Dade and national studies 
indicated students Auould pr ef er , tea^thers who were "approach- 
able", \hey desire an informal relationship with instructors. 

Results of Canfield and Lafferty's LSI' indicated thgt stu- 

a* * 

dentS'-at Hfliami-Dade would not desire competition 'and compar-* 

ison among other students, n6r the independent setting of 
> ^ * ' . . . # ■• 
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goals as- much as they mould prefer a course that u»as u»ell or- 

4- ^ • - ' '0.' , 

ganizsd, luith details knoiun in advance, and in .ujhi'ch the in- 
structor ''covered" all. the material* 

Results of matching students , luith teaching tec*h- 
niques indicated, that more' directive, teacher-centered ap- 
proaches to problem ' solving and understanding mould uiork best 

> j ^ ' 

for students ujith loiuer academic aptitudes. Houiever, infer- 

mal atudy groups ujould motivate those less academically qua- 
lified students toujard greater^ interesi; in the subject matter 
and to read more. Brighter students ujould benefit equally 
from small informal study groups and from the larger lecture- 
discussion .format , so,* for them, the specific type of'instruc 
tion uias not ' significant as to achievement. 

Individualized instruction mould appear to liiork 
uiell'Uiith 'brighter students' or potential drop-outs given a . 
counselling as uiell as individuali2ed'*'attention. Both teachf- 
er and stude,nts express emotional satisfaction if there uias ■ 
matching between teaching metjiods -and learning styles. At 
itliami-Dade significant interactive effects fbr^grades mere 
found uihen students and teach-ing s^tyles mere nvatched using 
Laffertyand Canfield's LSI. ^ 

' .APPLICATION OF CURRICULUm DESIGN 

National and- IKlianii-Dade research on characteristics 
and learning styles of students indic^^ted compfunity college 
students tenxi to have louier achievement expectations and 
placed reading- among' the least prefjt'red study** methods. 
Jhere-fo're, it uias believed that 'a curriculum designed to, 
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combine experiential learning luith traditional 'methods u/ould 
be most helpful to the typical community college student* 

Ttie researcher prepared this curriculum using mate- 
rjials luhich wo^uld f.apilitate this type^ qf presen1:atioq and , 
Uihich mould conform to the goals of Social Science idl,, an 
interdisciplinary, required ge/ieral education course draiuing 
mainly oh the discip^lines of sociology, psychology and an- 
thropology. (Appendix's.) Goals of SSS 101 aim at enabling 
the atudent to understand the complex dynamics underlying 
our social class systems, mastery of- some psychological and 
sociological theories and their application, and understand- 
ing of the nature of scientific methodology, Hoiuever, per-' 
haps the primary goal is that the student achieve self aiuare- 
ness, in other words, that he realize his o^n needs and po- ' 
tential in relation to society, / 

It'uias found that in ^he^use of traditional me- 
thods ( inf'ormation transmission) the average community col- 
lege student' expressed boredom and dissatisfaction. National 
and' Ifliami-Oade research on pharacteristics and learning * 
styles of students found they placed reading among the leaat 
preferred ^earning methods and experiential methods among the 
most preferred. They prefer applied- ov/er theotetioal learn- 
ing. Of ev/en more significance, it u;as also found at (fliami- 
Dade's, North Campus that there luas a positive effect on 
achievement luhen learning/ styies of students luere matched 
with teaching methods, using .Canfield and Laffer'ty's LSI, As 
educators lue cannot hold the subject? matter^ sacred while 
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ignoring th'e needs of the* student • 

Uiith this in mind the researcher blended experien- 
tial and traditiorfaf methods in luays research indicated*- luould 
achieve the content and; processes indicated by course goals 
as given i|n the Cafcalague of ffliami-Dade Community College 
course description, department guidelines, and the rationale 
for a 'general studies course. ^ 

The folloiuing descriptio^n of a unit illustrates the 
ujay in uihich the* curriculum luas designed to incorporate tra-^ 
ditional and experiential teaching methods and' activities in 
luays that luere theoretically suited to the needs of 'the com- 
munity college student* The folloiuing example -luill also trace 
the learning process in ^i;^ich the activities of a typical unit 
mov^s from concrete experience through various stages of de- 
Briefing and acquiring additional knpuiledge, to reapplication ^ 
and testing if) a concrete situation* 

-It mill be , remembered that all experiential edu- ' 
caters agreed that knoiuledge starts uiith immediate involvement 
in concrete experience (CE)(see Figure^4»l) before proceeding 
to the traditional metho'd» Thus, in 'Order to enable the stu- 
dent t^ learn about social class in America, tFve caste system^ 
in America, the manner in uihich 'individuals are affected by 
^ their socioeconomic positidn etc* , students^ are asked to play 
a (simulation game such as Indian Reservation or any other so- 
cial simulation game in uihich 'the dynamics of social class and 
individJal. mobility ate experienced by the student* Social 
simulation' gynes are used luhenever .possible throughout the^ 
curriculum because they include gaming and roi^g playing in a 
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simplified model of reality and in\/ol\/e him ia immediate act- 
-i\/ity« This particular game alloujs students to experience 
life as /it is today for the Indian on the North Plains^ ' It 
is an all purpose game« If effectively used,, it alloujs stu- 
dents to exfi^rienbb \/icdridasly membership in^ a minority so-* 
cial class and ethnic group subject to poverty, discrimina- 
tiori and relegated to outcast;.'St atus« - ' 

After participation ^(CE), th|e student is helped to 
learn from his exp^tijB'nces* The teacher mould go through 
the process of^ class discussion in ujhich students mould be ? 
aided in v/erbalizipg mhat they -mere trying to do in the game 
and the experiencejs they had (R0)« A variety of reactions * 
oy bis oujn peer grjoup should make clear to the student that* ^ 
there is more than one may of -seeing and responding t^o reality* 
.This in itself is a valuable experience in realizing the goals 
of Social Science 101« 
s\ "The teacher mould then help t|ie student think about 

the outcome of his discovery, analyze cause and effect rela- 
tionships, ekplore results of alternative * actions , etc* (AC)* 
They are then • encouraged by the teaciher to dram conclusions 
and ^o analyze the manner in mhich they mould be "true", and 
'mguld help him cope mith his environment (AC). "Truth" can be 
seen as a social construct, rather* than a rigid entityv Hope- 
ful the student is enabled to realize that certain' "truths" • 
are simply means by mhich men adjust to siDciety* Traditional^ 
methods should then be used to, enable the student to, rfe;fine 
and broaden his knomledge of. concepts as mell .as amareness of. 
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.the complexity and meaning of sacial^ class. ^In our curriculum 
the film Social Class in America ' mould be, shoiun, and the stu^ 
dents asked to fill in a retrieval chart in luhich they list 
facts about each social' class. The next process mould be de- 
briefing anjd/or discussion inmhich, again^j^iijdings are list4l 
ed, similarities and differences noted, and students, are 
guided touiard conclusions. 

The final stage in experiential education is the 
ability to reapply and perhaps modify -principdes leterned (AE). 
It \is considered necessary that the student participate, in as 
many experiential learning situations as pose-ible in order to 
apply, test'^and redefine their theoretical bnomledge. In this 
case the teacher enables the student to reapply the principles 
by gi\/ing the ^student a .chance to pSlay Life Game (a game in 
mhich each player is giv/en currency and diplomas^ enters thq • 
^•market place of society" mhere he is "/ree" to mov/e yp the 
laddex of success.) /Vt this "stage the student shbuld t?e able 
^ to apply th-e principles learned and perhaps mp'dify concepts 
deri\/ed from Indian Reservation and Social Class in America . 

It is evident that this unit mould probably overlap 
others and perhaps take three meeks^tp accomplish. Homever,- 
the principles ^^^arned mould be applied throdg|1out' the course 
and *mere designed to facilitate understanding of a variety of 
extremely complex social- processes. In addition this learning 
exper isnceNmould have ti^ansfer value, enabling tfte student to 
recagnize and . empathize luith analogous ^situations in litera- 
ture snd life*. , * ^ 
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It uj|.ll be noted t^iat goals'. and objectives ujere 
stated in behai/ioral term-s* j In other ujords, types of beha- 
vior students bould be expected to learn ujould be tested at 
the ead of the seme ster'« They ujould be asked to demons- 
trajte iQ^^ningi throughj eitHeir iexperientiall testing , by ra- . 
applying principles in^ anallogo'us game situatiorfs , or 



through traditional testing. 

It jshouid „.b3 noted^ that many of | the goals of ex- 



periential eciucation are difficult to mea.'sure because ttaey 
are- af f ecti\/e or deal ujithi complex behav/xors for ujhich ob- 



jecti\/e meas 



bres ha\/e not ibeen dev/elopedi 




Aft^er stating tt}B tasks of the,' course in behav/i- 
oral terms, jthese tasks uiqre then syateniatically ev/aluated 
so thai tjj/e mostj efficieni" means of teaching strategies 



ujould be decided on* ! In .accordance ujith the theory qf expe- 
rientiai and traditional learning, the researcher found that 
the most efificient means jof enabling the studeat to learn 
certain concepts ujasi tftrbugh use of stludy— guide^^questions^. 
Therefore, the learning-^teaching strategies pi:o\/ide for in- 
dependent peading and answering s"tudy' guide questions •uih'ich 
are than qbne ov/er ,in the classroom. I . . ^ 

- ^ 0 dev/eljD|)ing| this curriculum thj^^ researcher found 

a number of guides to ejxperiential activ/itias 'which aided in 
implementling the desired goals. It jujill be remembered^ stu- 
^dents display a v/ariety of skills arid weaknesses in their 
'various learning aDiliil5*ies and styles*^ It is ^.mpdrtant , that 
the \^aC(her and studerat be aitfare of| these. In-order to 



/ • 

assist the studsnt»in^hs ,arsas^in 'lihich he is lueak, both 

. . , , . • . . ' " i 

Canfiald and Laf'f sr.ty 's and Kolb' s/ Learning Styls In\/sntoriss 

# . ^""^ T 

mars found sffsctiv/a in luorking lulth students in implementing 

k \ ^ ■- L 

the experiential ^earning process* • Canfield^and Lafferty,'s \ 
Inventory seems to offer pa^rtpLcular promise o^f giv/ing an in- \ 
.sight into preferred learning styles of the community college 

student, ^ , . ' J ' 

In cho'osing ujhich types of learning? activ/itlTes to ^ 
use in experiential education both £^ar Dale • s '"CTone of 
Experience'^ (Figure 6*l) and Kolb^s model for "Learning Expe- 
rience Design'^ luere found to| offer the greatest practical 

h8\p^ . . " • , . ' 

' Dale^has arranged types q^P- learning activAities in- 

" ^ . -^^^ " . ° ' ' / 4- 

to a learning hierarchy ranging from activ/e i'n\/ol\/ement \ 
(Direct, Purp-oseful* Experiences) on the~one hand to symbolip 
in\/ol\/^fnt on tlje, other hand (verbal symbols)* It uiill be^ 
remembered that it'iuas found only 15 percent ^of the students 
'' at fHiami-Dade .choose reading as-, a prefe^rregl learning style, 
thepefofe, yie researcher in choosing his materials found . 
that using this ?one not only alloiued his greater control 
o/er implementing ' the emphasis on active involvement of expe- 
'xi'ential learning but also in taking cognizange of his stu- 

d.ents* needL^. Kolb^s learning model ties in uiith every phases 
^of experien/cial rearn.ing, and was, a gu44a to the'^ct ivities 
which were appropriate to each^^fage*. ^ . ^ . 

Otherl^l*Brial ^uihich tPie p^earchef used», and which 
the reader m^Lght- find tjelpl^Jl, were Ron Stadsklev^s Handbook 

; . ^ ' i 
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of Simulation and Gaming in Social' Education (1974). Both 
Stadsklev/ * s Handbook and Baldridge's Action: An Experiential 
Approach to Sociology (1975) pi^bv/ided many of the experi- 
ences that ui0re found appropriate for 'this couiise^ ' \ \ \ 
Gene and Barbara Stanford's book Learning Discus** 



sion Skills Through Games (196^) ujas^ used^as a jsouoj^ce of 
exerci3es .(games; to help the student acquii^e the skills 
; needed to create a climate that encouraged all person s to 
°share their ideas openly, to re-examine their own feelings 
,and id'&as'', and to listen carefully-to others* These skills 
are essential to success ^n experiential education* 

Research indicated all community college students 
expressed a .desire for relevance and the magazine Human ^ 
Beha\/ior deals with current research in areas of. interest to 



the studer^:* This researcher found that it stimulated the 
student'^s interest in all areas of sociaJL science and is a 
uery inexpensiv/e source of material* 

The researcher requested the student to read an 

/ * > ' " . 

article rfelatring to the- area being studied* He' is then 

askeql to lurite a ^summary incorporating his.auin reactions to 

the article* This enables the student to acquire the tradi- 

tiorial skills of analysis, abstraction an*^ communication of 

ideas* - The researcher * makes" it clear that they are not the 

aut^hor's ouin ujords.and emphasis is placed on hfe intjerpfeta- 

* * • 
tion of the article* 

' - Xhus a brief rev/ietu of the Appendix mill vesje^l 

that it has been designed to maximize use of ^xesearch and 
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«suo! Symbol^ 



*^ecordings • Ra«'«*' 
Still Pictures 




Motion Pictures 



Television 




Demonstrations 



Dramatized Experiences 



Contrived Experiences 



Direct, Purposeful Experiences 



Figxjre 6.1-'. Cone of Experience ^ 



ourcet Dale.,' 1954, page 25. 
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material so that a combination of experiential- and tradition- 
ally oriented methods related to student needs will yield op- 
timum 'results^ 

APPLICATlCm<. r-Tx \ / 

It-,is believ/ed the effectivz-e appllTcation of this 
curriculum would prov/ide an idealized model of instruction-* 
which would accomplish significant objecti\/es» It would mSB't 
goals that would^ enable the^ student to transfer learning from 
the classroom to "reality" by using teaching techniques which 

actually corral^ai^ with the needs and abilitiq^s of the stu- 

- ' t 
dent* • , J ' * 

The success of implementing this curriculum would 
' 'depend greartly on the skill of the teacher since he would be ' 
called upon to provide a 'greater v/ariety of 6xperiences^^u)an 
in a traditional setting* He must assist in transforming the 
student from. a. passiv/e observ/er, unwilling to take responsi- 
bili^y^,^jjTto an ^activ/e participant in the learning process^^ 
The instructor who wishes to 'implement 'techniques ^ 

\ 

which require greater'^ student participation may wish to con- 

^- «' * • ' , 

'"'-^ ^ - . ^ 

suit "Staging a Behav/i-oral Science Learning Experience; 

Transforming Qbser\/ers into P^ticipant s" by Culbert and ♦ 
Sc/imidt, and Human. Interaction in Education by Stanford and 
RoarkT Both give insight into how^the learner is likely to^ 
approach experiential techniques, and practical h^lp in. ob- 
taining meaningful participation by the learr^^rj^ 
' ' The author will implement the entire curriculum in 

the Fall of 1976, with one*of his classes*^' The class will 
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meet in a regular classroom* Student assistants luho haue . 
taken the course mill also be used* The student assistants 
.can be used as^ effective critics as uiep. as an additional 
resource for students to reTate £o« i 

• • c EUALUftTION- ^ ] ' • ' 

The curricul^um suggested by the presen-t study ' 
should .be evaluated before it i^ used on a broad scale* 
The follouiing is a plan to obtain objective assessments of.^^ 
the , model at llfliami-Dade Community College* 

Subjects - The subjects uTill be students mho- sign ' 
up for the one of thre^i^morning classes of the ins'tructor* 
Each class uiill meet in the same room, one of the classes 
uiiir be randomly, selected to be the experimental' group • ' 
The non-randomized control-gFoup pr etest-posttest desi.gn uiil]^ 
be used* The preassembled*groups luill be as sim'ilar as 
avail^WTlity permits and given pretests. Pretest me^ns and 
standard deviations uiill then be con^ared for similarity. 

All thrSe classes uiill receive the follouiing prq- 
tests: K . 



1) The pretest uiill include' at l^ast tiuo itJeirrs for every 
objective. . The items uiil^ bQ checked to see that they 
measure, -the action called for by the verb in the - ob- 

^ ' jective," "and tio see that the ^item employs the ^^^tement 
of given conditions set forth in the objective. 

2) Personal Orientation Inventory ('Shostrom, 1966 ) . 

3) Canfield and Laffer.ty'.s Learning Style Inventory. . 

-4) : An instructor prepared measure -of attitude, toiuard the 
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four processes of e^xperient ial education, their acceptance 
of actiye * in\/'ol\/efnent , reflective observation , abstreicb 
conceptualizatiqn , *and aptive experimentation uiill be 
measuredo The instrument' u/ill also be. pr^par^d to^ measUre 
students' attitude tou/ard each topTc ,of instruction* Th^ 
respdnse^s u/ill b6 u/pifcten to reflect a highly favorable 
attitude tou/ard experiential approaches to learn-ing, 
through favorable, neutral unfavorable , and highly un- 
X favorable. Students u/ill use thfeir identification ;iumbers, 

i J ' " ' * s> 

and, a, class member u/ill collect and hold ppst-teat ansu/er 
shepts until the final grades..u/.ebr8' postfedv '"'^Attempt s u/ill 
be mfed^ to contact students u/ho u/ithdrau/ from the course 

and to find out the reasons for their u/ithdrau/1. These 

» ' - 

responses u/ill indicate their attitudes tou/ard experlen- 

r ' ■ • 

tial education. * ^ 

Procedure^ - The" experimental group u/ill receive the 
\ ^ * . 

entire curriculum as -described in this study u/hile the other 

groups u/ill receive regular instruction^based on more tradi- 
tional approaches to teaching and learning and subject matter. 

' Fdllou/ing the bourses, all subjects u/ill b^ given 
all the measures^ described abo*ve except for the LSI. 

Analysis and Predicted Results - Analysis of covari- 
ance u/ill be applied to, measure the relationship betu/een jthe 

% t ... 

grade of the student^and his preference, for lesgrning style as 
measured on the LSIi It. is hypothesized that significant 
interactions (at the 0.05 level) betu/e^en grade,, preferred 
learning style of the. student and^ instructional style the 



student is exposed to^ ('either fehe e:<^ei;ientiai or the tradi- 
tional) uiill be found. ' * ' " , ' 

^ — v^." Mean post-test scores for both groups' u/iM be found 
for both the attitude suf\/ey and the achiev/ement test The 
difference betu/een the pre an0 post-test means should not be 
different for each group for the achi^v/ement ;best. It Is as- 
sumed that the application of experiential n/qtho.ds ^u/ill be , 
associated ujith. a signiTicant change f a\/oring the„ experiment- 
al group o\/er the control group in regard to attitudes iou/ard 
the processes of social^ science and experiential education. 

It is hoped that the experiential bourse u/ill be a. 

'factor producing a significant gain for tl^e experiential 
gr'oup ujhen compared ujith the randomly matched control groups 
in. the folloujing/scores, of the Person^al Orientation In\/entory 

♦support Ratio (O/l); Self Actualizing Value (SAU); Existen- 
tiality (Ex.); - Self -Acceptance (SA); Nature of (Klan (Nc); 
Synergy (Sy);.and the G-apacity for Intimate Contact (C).. 

* Attitional Ev/aluation Strategy - These additional v 
•e\/aluatibn strategies could be used. An experimental situ- 
atibn can be us^d^ to assess the unique skills u/hich experien- 
tial educa^tors aim to impart to- -th^ir studen-ts.. It u/ill be 

."^seen uihether significant differences canT be noted betu/een 
the particip^ion .of students in the 'experiential^ group and 

.^t"he regular groups in a gaTtie such, as Star Pou/eafi and the con- 
sVquent debriefing process. Participation u/ill be aiudio- 

fc^aped and ^u^^ious* tfsi4a\/ior s, noted , such as number of obser- , ' 

'-^ ' . * . * . * 

\?ations* made 'by the. students of theit partiaipation , number 
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of caus.8 angi effect relationships noted,' numbe-r of general- 
izations offered, number of proofs and applications -suggested 
Significant differences for these and other behaviors betiueen 
experimental and control* groups could be d^fcermined• -Other 

observations,' such as abilities to listen to each *other, nufn- 

•J 

ber of students luho participater, nuffiber of self-rdisclosures, 
could be made'. 

''Finally. a class evaluation form could be given in 
'Ujhich the students evaluate the curriculum. Both, open ended 
and close ended questions could be included. It luould have 
to ,5e determined luhether the students favored the experien- 
tial class or the traditional class. * ' 
t 

* • 

' Unobstrusive measures ^of class- interaptions should 

be "used to assess experiential education. Objective -rating 

scales migfit -be developed to assess pe^r interactions, fre- 

« t > 

qu^fjcysof bor.edom, degree af participation and other similar 

behaviors.. These scales could al-so be used *to establish ' the 

degree to which conditions und^er luhich ^students interact in 

the processes of observation, reflection and generalization 



are being impj.emented. * ♦ C 
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LE'ARNIN'G STYLE INVENTORY 



This inv/entory is designed to assess your ^method of 
learning, 'As 'you take the inventory, giv/e a high rank tt) 
those' words mhich best characterize the luay yo'u l^arn' and a 
Ipuj rank to the ujords uihich are least characteristic of 'your 
learning style, ' ' ' 

You may Find it hard to' choose the ujords that best 
describe your learning style because there are no right or- 
lurong . ansiuer s. Different characteristics described in the 
inv/entory 'are equally good, / The- aim of the inventory is to. 
describe tioiu you learn, not to ev/aluate your learning ability. 

Instructions » 

There are nine sets of four ujords listefi *belouj, 
flank order each set of four ujords assigniVig a 4 to the ujord * 
.yihich best characterizes your learning sjbyJLe, a -3 to the ujord ^ 
Uihich next best characterizes your leat'ning *style , a 2 to the 
next mo.fet cliaracteristic word, and a 1 to the ujord luhich is 
least characteristic gf y6u as 6 Learner, Be sur'e to assign' 
a dif,f erent rank ^number to each of- the four ujords ^in each set. 
Do not makd ties. 



y 



l) - discriminating 
,2) recepitiv/e 

3) - feeling 

4) - accepting 

5) - intuitive 



- tentative 

- relevant 

- matching 

- ri,sk-€aker 

- praductive 



involved 
analytical 
thinking 
sevaluat;Lve 
logical - 



- practical 

- impartial* 

- doing 

- aiuare 

- question- 

ing 
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6) - abstract 

7) - presept- 

oriented 

8) - experience 

9) - int.ense 



- ctj 



serving 



r|ef lecting 
- Qbserv/aticn 



- Reserved 



- ccncrete 

- future- 

criented 

- ccnceptu- 

alizaticn. 

- raticnal 



- activ/8 , 



- pragmatic 

- experi- 

men^t^aticn 

- respcnsible 



CE 



i 

Fcr Sccrinp Only 



AC 



AE 



234578. 



136789 



234589 



136789 



Scprinq the Learning Style Inventory \ 

! * 

I i 

i 

Tc cbj;ain your sccre cn the four dimensions mea- 
sured by thd inveniyory, Concrete Experience (CE), Reflectiv/e 
Observation (RO), Abstract Conceptualization (AC), and Active 
Experimentation (AE),^sum each cqlumn including only those 
uiords luhos'e item number appears^ under the place for the totals . 
score, '"*For example, fot CE,. total the ranks you have given 
for ujords'2., 3, 4, 5, 7, and 8 in the-fifst column. For H0\ 
total the ranks for uiords 1, 3,^ 6, ,7, 8,' and 9. in the seco/id 
column and so -on for AC' and A^, Ignore the nonscored luords 
in each columg. (Adjapted from Kolb, Rubin, (KIcIntyre, 1974, 

^page ,?3,) ' ' " ' . ^ * 

'Norms and • percentiles * have not been established 
for the commlioity .c(|)llege student* Score on any learning 
styKe can vary f rem j6-24. The 'higph^r the score the mor.e that 
is represen1^'iv;e of! ybu^ learning stylesv Do your learnin.g 
profile scores seem- Valid to you? Houj -do lybu characterize the 
luay you -learn? . lilhat do you think is your gi^'eatest strength* as 
a learner? li/hat is your greatest weakness? * 
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l:\ITRODUCflON ' ' ' . 

« 

The researcher using the findings dev/aloped in this 
major Appliscr Research Project on student 'characteristics., 
learning styles, learning theory and practical aspects of ex- 
pefiential education,^ developed the^ folloiu^ng curriculum for' 
Social Science 101, a general education , 'interdisciplinary 
course taught at ulianii-Dade Community College. 

The curriculum luas div/ided into long range goals 
ujhich luould be achie\/ed through a series of short range objec- 
tives 4nd their teaching strategies. Both objectives artgl 
^o^ls luere defined in ,terms of luhat the students luould be able 
_to do uihen he had mastered th'e goal, or objective, i.e. in be-' 
havioral term'^s. Unless otheruiise stated, it luas assi^med that 
students luduld compAy luith behavioral terms in turiting. llJhen 
other modes of compliance luere preferred, such' as^ oral'res- 
ponses, these ijuere stated,. Gi^als and objectives lueire luritten 
to inclucie cognitive and affective domains' of competence, in-, 
terpersonal skills and thinking skills. 

*A teaching-learning strategy for each objective luas 
a-lso written. Experiential leajining theory, it luas found, 
stressed the student sh6uJLd' learn by rffakirig decisions ahd ex- 
periencing and evaluating the cohsequences of his actions. ^ 
Traditional" teaching-learning techniques, such as lecture aad 
use of stydy guide questions 'uiere included, but the emphasis 
luas on using a variety of experiential teaching "i^hodsl^uch 
as social simulations and. simulation games. , ^| 



^ . Behav/doral objectiv/es ujere not luritten to irtclude the 

criterion lev/el of achievements. Setting lev/els of gchievement 
ujas considered the task of the teacher. Not included in the * 
curriculum _itself, biit considered v/itally •important, uiere other 
meChods of evaluation and of giving students feedback on their 
participation in experiential 'learning. This couTd be done 
through short reaction reports luritten by the student or the 
teacher could evaluate the student using shoTrt observation 

\ • . 

forms. The reason for no^t including such mean^ of evaluation ^ 
in the curriculum itself, ujas the belief that the community col 
lege teacher often might not have suf/icient time to grade* such 
.reports. 

Course goals ' lue re chos'en by reference to the philo-' 

■ ■ ' i • ■ 

soph^ of experiential education, the philosophy of ganeral edu- 
.catiop, • th,e text used., A Survey of the Social Sciences (Broiun 
and Brown , '1975) , and the description of the course itself. 
The course description as takei/^f ron^ ihe Urtiami-Dade Community 

4. I « 

College , Catalogue of 1^976-77 ujas; 

An interdisciplinary ^^nalysis of social interaction, 
soc ial orgagization ^nd per sonal""ity development. 



There is a major qmphasis on culture, its charact.6r- 
shapiag functioni and its reflection in language, 
attitudes, values and behavior . ffla jor concepjts are 
selected from anthropology, sociology, . and psycho- 
'*logy. (itliami-Dade Community College, 1976, page 
235.) 

In addition to consideration of the co.urse descrip- 
tio^n as stated in the catalogue *and in kfe^ping luith the^philo- 
Sophy of experiential education'^it^ifAtiTjectives ujhich emphasized 
the learning of processes, not -just content luere str_e,^a5^jJ_. 
'The content ujas IsHrgely viewed as a vehicle for process 
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n ' ■ ' _ , ■ .■ 

education. Ability to sol\/e problems, make decisions and seek 
,neuj experi^ences luere emphasized rat+rer than doritent. 

The philosophy of general ^ education .dictated that a 

• • •% 

balance be struck betiueen constructing a curriculum that "en- 

— J" ♦ 

riches", the -student's life by broad_e_ning-?his knoiuledge, agd 
one that ga\/e the student "sur\/i\/al" skills necessary for the - 

,,i?ndi\/idual to be able to satisfy his basic needs ancl luants in 
a 'complex society. Opportunity for- enrichment luas pro\/id6d by 
including a broad range of concepts / processes and models from 
the social sciences for the student to experience, analyze and 

♦ drauj conclusions from. , Opportunities f»or imparting "surv/i\/al 
skills"^ i.e.. skills of iDorking effectively in groups, and 
problem solv/ing skills, d;ere prov/igjed by inv/aLv/ing the student 
in a num^ber of simulation garaes facilitating interac&'ion and 
logical rational^hinking. . 

In preparing a course" that ma s ta ilored to the needs- 
and learning styles 6f community colleg'e students it ujas h.oped 
that another important goal of the general education ujoulVl be 
reached, -that th-e student luould experience success in, an enjoy- 
able, iht ere sting learning situatipn". Thus * th? student ujould 
lea\/e the course f av/orably inclined tou>ard general education 
and desire to seek further learning experiences ujhich ujould 
make his life more meaningful. * 
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RATIONALE FOR SOCIAL S CIENCE 101* • 

The purpose of So'c.ial Science iDl is to explore hu- 
man behav/ior from a variety of \/ieuipoints** The atudent uiill 
, analyze the nature^of man, the ' structure of- sdciety and the 
patterns of social processes.' He mill relat'e his ouiV experi- 
.ence^ to the 'investigations .of the social scientists and sub- ^ 
ject the Kypothea^ o-f* social science and his oiun ideas to 
critical examination., , * . ^ 

Jhe areas qf human behav/ior, society and social pro- 

V 

cesses are'studied most by 'socio^logists, psychologists and 
anthfopo^ogists and mill be draiup from a great deal for our 
under'stanbangs. ' . ^ . . 

This course aims- at giving the student greater 
amareness of, mho be is, and mhat 'his goals are.- Another goal 
is to increase one's tolerance of j and ability to mork mith * 
others. B.y providing the student mith a variety of 'experi- 

* ences and guidance in participating and learning froni an expe- 
rience the student ujill*learn more about hoiu to participate 

- in 'and* learn from similar "life" situations. "A further aim 
of 'ttjis cx)urse is to provide the student, mith chances to cope 
mith situations created 6y the process of ^cial change, url- 

/equal "distri|)Dution of resources and other" social processes 
tbat underly some of , the problems encountered in our society. 



♦Social Science 101 as'^taught at Oliami-Dade Community 

• ^ :. 7 ■ • 

Coll^ege- - North Campus during 1976-77, 
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GOAL* 



Throughout the course , the in s true tor luill develop 
students' skills of participating in various types oT discus- 
sion's. These include skills in participation in discussions 
luhose purpose it is to: solv/'e problems, a,ir opinions, vent 
feelings, clarify one's point of. vieuj, re-evaluate one's, 
opinions, and- gain feelings of acceptance and belonging* 
(Stanford, 19^9 ^ P-^ 



0B3ECTIVE*. 



Students ujill get 'acquainted, 
experience organization and 
control for productive discusr 
sion , tak e responsibility to 
contribute, respond* to other 

'contributions, listen care- - 
fully, listen to perceive 
agreement among memtrer s , 
learn and play neuj roles in 

discussions J understand ujhy 
they 'are important , , encourage 

' contribution and experieh&e 
arriving at-^consensus^ The 
instructor ujill devise an ob- 
servation fot'm for use in 
giving each student * occasion- 
al l^eedback on his mastary 
of these skills. 



TEACHING-LEARNING STRATJEGIES * 

T'en lessons are interspersed';,, 
throughout the course start- 
ing yji'th ski/ll and trust 
building exerci-ses ,and b'uild- 
ing up to \the teaching of* 
more complex skills. The 
process o^' developing group 
co^hpsion/is undertaken sloiuly. 
For example, after a 'first ' 
day get acquaintrance exercise, 
students in small groups luill 
b« given a problem to solve 
such as calculating the aver- 
age he^ight of the;group. Dis- 
cussion luill focus on the prj. 
cesses uged^, the alternatives 
av-ailable-, and on the 
for organization ej>d^ :or7trc51« 



V 



\ 



Students at the end" of the 
course ujidl respcnd luith a 
high degree of agreement that 
the instructor encouraged 
participation and discussiof 
and an at4iio sphere of paxitfci- 
pation *and tru^. 



Instructoj>'^1iJill epcoj/rage all 
personje^o share th^eir ideas' 

.y,^ujithout fear cff embar- 
^ssment, to "liaten 'carefully 
and to re-examjme their oiun 
feelings' and ^deas. 



♦From hereon,' the fo;rmat for all goals, objectives 

' „ ■ . ' ■ ' " ' ' ; 

and teaching learning ^trairegies luill be the s^me, Xhe head- 

' . ■ • « " , / , ' ' 

Ings ujil'l be ommitted^^ 
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Instructor luill^ assess the learning styles of; stu- 
dents. 'This ujill provide him luith a rational basis on ujhich, 
*to ' addr;BS'S the' various reaming styled of his students^ 



Student^, ujill report their pre- 
f arred ^Learning* conditions, 
learning modalities and learn- 
ing atailities by ansvuering an 
essay question asking houj they 
learn bast and ujhat their 
learning strengths' and ujeai<- 
nesses may be. ' 



Students ujill take Canfield 
and Lafferty's as vuell as 
Kolb*s Leatrfinq Styles In -. 
\/eritdr ies . The* results and 
theori es\of learning luiM 
be discussed in cl^a.ss. 
Students, after a getting 
acquainted exercise ouill 
> share results luith each 

other in small group s. 
^ , . / , ^ . . Instructor uiill use 'a vari- 

ety of teaching methods 
' * ' * ' ' tailored to students ujho 

are believ/ed to^havjs spe- 
« ' * cial needs. 

. • . . , ^ 

♦ ♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^. ^ ^ 



The student ^completing the^.coursg may ^be expected 
to 'mo\/e totuard being more receptiv/e, and corTscious of the^ im- 
pace of neuj ^experiences. ^ 



The* group of students 'taking 
this course ujill*, as a uihole , 
sihouj a significant gain^ uJhen 
ciompared ujith a randafiily ""^ 
matched ccntrol group th the 
.folloujin§ - score s af the Per- 
gonal Orientation' Inventory 
( 5ho Strom , 1955 ) ^Support 
Ratio (O/I); Self -Actualizing 
Walue (SAU); Existentiality- , ' 
(ex.); Self-Accep,tance (SPf)j 
Nature of ."ilan (Nc); Synergy 
(5y); and the Capacity 'for ! 
Intimate ContaTct (C) . 



lilhiljp it 1^. hoped the • * ^ - 
coursd^ ujill be 3 factor in 
producing a significant dif - 
ference in stores it is. as- 
sumed that this in itself 'is 
not, and -that, yistead, the 
modeling of self-actualizing 
bet>aviors by t^he faculty ujiLl^* 
be -the. most sigjiif icant 
cause, ^for experimental pjur- 
poses the hypothesis uji^ll be. ' 
expressed in ^ Null Hypothesis 
and {flill be tested fi^r ;signi- 
fi canoe at the .05 level. 
Student s ujill be compared on 
ail scales at. the start and 
at the completion of' the 
course . % - ^ ' ^ 



Students ujill learn principles' of "'studjying and* moti- 
vatign- and dernonstra.te comprehension dy providing . definitions 
and applioatioj by^'^^ro viding personal example^* , 
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■Students luill^ demonstrater com- 
prshension of* learning plateau, 
Thorndike Effect, learning set., 
rate of forgetting luith and 
without , revieiu, 'positiv/e and 
negative transfer, comprehen- 
sion and hdiu -to study for cpm-./ 
prehension by p.rov/idxng defi- ^ 
nitions upon i^equest and will 
demonstrate ability^ to apply 
this knouiledge by criticism of 
a sample of, incorrect study i 
habits^ 



^Exercise in which students are 
asked to ^recall -what they have 
heard dn a previous lecture, 
inductive -queationing and fur- 
ther lecture with examples^. 
Practice in application* 
through joi'nt criticism of .a 
case study^ . 



♦ ♦ ♦ 4^ * * ♦ * ♦ * * 



Students will be able to distinguish • between topics 
and- types of conclusions likely to be' of intete'^t to sociologists, 
psyctiologist s and anthropologists%,. * 



StAJdents will show comprehension^ 
■of typical ^reas of' interest, 
methods used and hypothesis 
likely to be ^formulated by soci- 
ologists, psychologists and 
anthropologists, by classifying 
samples of work, hypothesis, and' 
types of me^thods used according 
to discipline. • • * 



8rbwn,;G.D., and Brown, D. 
Survey, .of tl^e Social Science's ^ . 
New Yqrk frtcGraw-Hill Book Com- 
'pahy, 1975. ^ (Hereafter A Sur- 
vey of the^Soci^l Sciences. "Will 
be simply reTerired to as "text".) 
Study guide questions (Hereaf- 
ter tefe'rr.ed to as SGQs) and 
discussions with^s^mples of 
work , methods and hypothe-sis 

• , . for students 'to classify. 

' *^ ' " * 

Throughout the course s'^tiudent^ will experience and 
report their experience with diffierent instructional ^ materials - 
and means of instruction. ' • - 



Students will 'periodically 
comment* on 'different methods 
of teaching. - , 



Different materials will be ,^ 
used and evaluated. * the fol- 
lowing questio;ns used to peri- 
odically assess a particular 
techniqj^ej "List all the nega- 
tive influences -on. yOiir learn- 
,f ing /with res^pect to the use of 
I . the ^aame Starpower . Li-st all ' 

^ ^; " the positive influences dn your 

' learning,^ with respect ^o, the 
. ' ' , * \ ' f , . use b.f.thii'e game St^power . " , 
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Throughout the course the students luill' use pbserva- 
tional apd analytical skills* They u/ill enlarge their percep- 
tual fields through '♦exploration*, re-examine their own stereo- ' 
types and assumptions -artd 3houj aiuarenes^ of the multiplicity 
of uiays in luhich individuaJLs- and society cope uiith t'heif prob- 
lems. They mill also be able to verbalize attitudes, percep- 
ttions and tentative conclusions,' either orally or in luritirtg. 



S'tuderfts luill .cjemonstrate use 
of analytical skills by "pro- 
viding convolutions and'evi- 
'dence to:^ support conclusions. 
They ujill do 'so .in luriting or 
orally. Their attention to 
alternate conclusions and 
"evidence ujill -be noted either 
by their participation qr in 
short essay 'form. 



Student's luill participate ine 
a variety .of experiential 
teaching-le^ar^ning straft egies , 
and in their debriefing ex- 
ercisesk 



. /Sbtidents ujill d'escriba the ^effects that culture, * ^ 
culture relativity, and. ethnocentrlsm may..fe^ve on indiviclual 
-beliefs, values, behavior, and intergr^iup -communicati^ and 
behavior. ^ - - \ 



Students luill demonstrate 
understanding of the concept' 
of culture and houj'on.e may . 
develop counterproductive- ^at- 
titudes, mispercieve events, 
and commun-icate poorly luhen 
interacting ' luith' another cul- 
ture -or subculture, by an- 
swering in luriting the 
question: "Anyone playing 
this gam^ujould conclude' 
that ...;?" . ' ' : 



Stujd'e.nts/ luill demonstrate- 
corrlpr ehensipn and application 
of culture, cjjlture relativity- 
^and ethaocen£rism by labeling 



Students ujjLll participate in 
the simulation gama BafA SafjSf . 
Participants are divided into 
Alpha and Beta .groups or cul-' 

-ture5, they l^r^rn prescribed, 
sets of 'norms for their parti- 
cular ' soc-iety. ^ Each culture'-^ 
sends three' person^ at a time, 
from the group to visit the 
. other culture and bring back ^..^ 
reports' of their experiences,^^ , 
Visitors are allowed to observe > 
' and interact .but are prohibited 

'from asking -specif ic questions 
about rules. Based rfn th^^^T^- 
f crmation gathered by ^ucces4 ^ 
sive visitors.^ .each group dewe- 

•lops and refines* hypothesis^ 
about the other culture. 
Source: Simile II, 218 1? Street 

--P.O.Box .910, Del filar, California 
\ 92014. , • 

Debrief ing ' of simulation game * 
&af& 'Baf jt in. u/hich' labels for 
> experiences ,ar^ provided by 
instructor. Also text and 5GQs. 
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,neuj definitions and ^ exampLes 
of these terms. 
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Studertts -uiill demon.strate un- 
tieratanding the effect, of 
culture on customs Jby not la- 
beling a 'strange cust*om as 
' "primitiv/e*'^ and/or labeling 
such as socially conditioned. 



. Students uiill demonstrate 
that they appreciate that 
Indian cult,ures may, be neither 
primiti\/B and strangle but as 
suited to a certain environ^ 
.,ment , by re jecting'-st-atements 
•.that make the opposite case. 

Students mill demonstrate Bbi-^ 
*^lity to- distinguish betiueen 
''f oll^iuay s,, mores, norms a 

\/alues' by -labeling new 



Post-game discussion of Ba'f i 
^ Bafi, 



^'Post-game discussion of , .Baf ^ 
Elafi; Test, 5SQs, 



examples ,as such, > 




Students luill d^onstrate they 
understand cpn^e^qufenc^s of 
holding ethnocentric beliefs 
by<listirfg these. 



Id 



Studentis luill demonstrate un- 
derstanding of biological na- 
'tijr e ' of* man and its implica- 
tion for culture by choosing 
sisorrect generalizations re-' 
/garding these conditions, ^ 

Students *ujill shoiu under- 
standjLng • that cultu;re» is luhat 
' enables man to surviv/e and- 
control his environment by 
choosing; the term '.culture 
from among other choices such 



Students uiill read the ar-, 
tide "Body Ritual Among the 
N^cirima," by Horace iffliner,' 
Source: American Anthropolo - 
qist I 58, 1956, In this 
essay dn the- health practid^s 
of thB "Nacirema'^ (American- 
spelled backward) , Horace 
ilfliner employs the technique 
of looking at sjomething 'f ami- * 
liar as though it mere some- 
thing strs^nge , T-his mill be 
discussed along luith the 
role of ritual' and customs in 
American and any culture. 
Students luill' also be asked 
tQ pjLck out examples.^^o'f- folk- 
ways, mores and 'v/alues^^ and 
ethos. They mill discuss 
some of. the difficulties of 
understanding other cultures. 



iKlovie.: ffllssi 



»odall an'd the > 
Film' stresses 



lUild Chimps , 
Goodall * s ;f lading S' that chinrtps 
fia\/e "culture^' .and' are similar 
to 'humans' in "^many mays. Stu- 
dents mill be asked to id en- . 
tif -y.^cultur^l and physical 
dif'ferences betmeen man and, 
ctiimp , Inductiv/e discussion 
in .^mhich studerfts are asked 
•for e)^amples of culture, hom - 
the ehvironmen^t conditioned^ 
the 'culture, and hom and mhy 
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as instinct, etic^ 

Students uji^l demonstrate, un- 
derstanding that culture is 
man-^made bj^ rejecting^ statej 
ments to the contrary^ 



man*s culture is different. 
Source: Films Incorporated, 
5589 Neuj Peachtree -Road, 
Atlanta, Georgia 3D341, 



Students mill name* "^he conditions under luhich \ 
Indians of the Northern Plai/T^s\li\/e , and speculate as to the 
causes of these. 



Students luill demonstrate! 
aujareness arid understanding 
bf the.' probleriV^i faced ' ^ 
Indians li\/ing on the^Nor-. 
thern Plains Reservations 
through comments on the-ir 
experience in the game-- 
Indian Reservation , and by" 
answering in luriting the 
question: "Anyone playing 
this ggme luoulcl conclude 
that Ansiuers luill be 

shared and discus3ed in 
class^ Supporting avidenc e 
luiil be sj3M9*^t. bo students* 
statements* Time may allouj 
.further research of conclu- 
sions in journals* 



Students ujill part^'cipatd iW 
tKe simulation :game Indian * 
Reservation * Participants* 
become members of one of 
four families, ranging from 
full-blooded to quarter- 
bl'ooded Indian, Tiving an 
Indian reservation- of the / ' 
Northern Plains* -Each fami- 
ly has from three to. eight 
members ujho experience thd 
problems encourKtered by 
Indians as they seek educa- 
tion, employment, and ffeal 
'Uilth tribal politjtcs, all^ 
liJithin a^ structure created 
and admin istereH by Indian. 
Affairs** Source:^ Institute, 
of Higher Education Re*search 
V ' ' 'and Services, the Univerafity 

. of Alabama, P*0^8ox 6293,' 
* University "of Alabama 35486* 

0 • - J- 



' students luill be able to describe social stratifx-j* 

cation sucjn as it m^y exist^ in the United 'States and point 
out costs and advantages^ to those ujho find themselves at va- 
r/ibus^ places luit'hin this and othdr social stretifdcation 
aystefns. ^ : . ' / 



Students- ujill demonstrate 
recall of the dimensions of 
/ sjDcial. stratification by 
n/atchihg definitions luith 
labels* ' 



Text* Ig^* 
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Student s .uiill demonstrate* 
knowledge of the meanrng of, 
"the term social. -stratifi- 
cation" try matchiD'g appro-' 
p ri ate d%f initions. ^ 

Students ujill experience 
the various faahav/iors inhe- 

"tent in the roles ^a player^ 
is forced to. act out v/ia 
his change in status , and 
the dynamics of stratifica- 
tiop/ifi -th8' social class 
system^^ They mill demon.- 
str.ate their awareness ' of 

^ thi^^ expjBrieac'e by filling 
opt -a uiork-sheet and parti- 
cipation in structured de- 
brlefing^ 

Students will experience 
' tbe difficulty of sopial 
mobility and 'Sur\/i\Aal for 
those uiho do not possess 
"resources"^ needed for mo- 
bility, and the frustra- | 
jt'ions of being poor, and by^ 
. Texperiencing the dynamics ! 
*^of stratification, th'e so- I 
"•cial class system, and so-/ 
dial institutions^ * They, 
,yjili acquire greater em- . 
pathy^^^fiiP^he poor. 

St/udents will experience 
acting out different roles 
as they change from as- 
cr4.bed* tjEf' achiev/ed ' status. • 
•They will apply understand- 
ings Qf status by choosing 
examples of achiev/ed -and 
ascribed status, and list- 
ing their own ascribed 
status^.. 

Studerfits will identify from 
a list; which incdms is coh- 
sider^ed below the poverty ' 
^ line/and what percent of 
the/population falls belom 
this line. . . 



Test., SGQs. 



Life Game and debriefing. Each 
player is given currency and 
diplomas, enters the "market 
place of society" whei?^ he is 
"free"^ to mov^ up the ladder of 
• s^uccess. fflust "'deal with social 
situations. 'Structured de- 
brief ingo Source: Baldr idg^, 
1975,; page 132. ); 

T - 



Post-game tUscussion -^of Life 
Game. ' ^ • ^ 



Post-gam^ discussion of Life 
Game. - — « 



Test. SGQs. 
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-Student s .uiill choose from a 
list the perceint of the people 
on-luelFare artd the perc^rtt of 
people on welf are that are „. 
able bodied* 



Test* "SHQs, 




Stud^ents luill experience the ' 
'Use and mis-us'e of power* in 
a competitiv/e*' society and 'they 
will Relate these ideas to so- 
cial stratification. They 
will demonstrate this* underj- 
^standing by^ participating in 
.defining the. -social model--of 
the_game and in reaching the 
✓Goncrusions abcqtiit. TheyT ' 
;may also - dsmpnstratQ this 
l!;nowl^d^5 by bie4;ng a'ssigned an 
es^say in which conciiusions 
reached frbm^ iDlayin^ the/game 
and the. data these conclusig'ns 
are based on a'fe explained. 



Students will demonstrate un- 
qienstanding/ of mobility by' 
responding to ' true-f alSe 
statement sVthat assess whether 
students b4liB\/e ■ some o/ the ; 
({lore pre\/aier1t "myths'V^boUt . 
soci-al mobility and wf>ether 
they understand its costs and 
priteria "sucgess". They 
will d^emonstrate^ awarerfess' of 



Students will , label the soci- 
ety without the opportunity 
^for mobility, an^J 'ascrib^ed 
status as /caste system , and' ' 
'label "the -.system with mobility 
.nand ascnibed status as class 
system. They will demonstrgite 
awareness of the possible" dif- 
ferent systems of motiv/ation,' 
ideology and ualues by* aiding 
in the'- contrasting of the two* • 
They will also respond to the 
idea of the social costs of 
each' system by aiding in the 
li^^tin^ of ttiese."^ ' 



Students will* Dar\ticipa:^e- in 
. the simulation^^f^e Staf - 
power . .A three-lsVeled soci- 
ety is l?uilt by ^distributing • 
wealth in the form! of chips 
and then allowing^ qroups to 
trade for wealth- to progress 
from one lev/el to'^another. 
Once*the most wealtfiy sqjQiaty 
is esta6lished it ^i^akes the 

i rules of the game. \Debrief- 

^ ihg sh43uld help -fehd partlci*^ 
.pants uncov/er their feelahgsi, 
- and^ conclusions and also 
should focus on hoU/ game 

' should be redesigned so that 
cooperation rather than, coin- 
petition should be present. 
Source: Simile II, 218 i'lth 
Street, P.O.Box 91€, Del fftar, 

' California 92014." 

Test. SGQs.f Discussion of- 
SGQs. ' " . 



\ Post-game discussion qf Life 
Game which includes listing 
costs and advantages of open 
class system. "Competitiv/e^,^ 
'ffjov/ie: Bjqt ll/h^at if /the Dreafn' 
/ G/bmes > True ? ^^cJ^ui-e/portrgys ^ 
peopLle'who haue .acfiieued th*e/ 

. things, they, haue worked for 
all their liues. ^^udent? 
are ask^Bd to list the 
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the^' cost of the ".American 
Dre'am'^ by participation 
discussion;* 



problems, and reu/ards« Open- 
ended question to en'pourage 
students to think and v/aiue 
their ou/n ideas as ©©3.1 as\ 
the ideas of others, iVDoesI^ 
the American Dream ne^d mo^ 
than money, status and com^ 
Port?" Source: Columbia Y 
Broadcasting System, 382 " 
WadLson Ayenue, lY.Y,, iM.Y.., 
10017. 



Students Uiill examine their basic \/alues irr relation- 
to \/arious aspects of life and describe them in a -short essa.y*'^ 



Students uiill demonstrate 
understanding 'of their basic 
values by u/ritihg ^an essay in 
ujhich they explo^^T their 
feelings tou/ards themselves, 
their friends, their family, 
society* etc* J as they relate,- 
to *the decisions in, Humanus *« 
Students uiili. be given step^* 
by step guideliries for doing 
this* 

■ ,■ . \ 



Students u/ill participate in ^ 
the social simulation Hljmanus ^ 
in u/hich \studeats become mem- 
bers, of a "survival cel^" that 
has^to {nake certain depiSSions 
if they* are ^o survive*. Aftei^ 
the. simulation each g^oup is 
to explore the question of 
"u/hy"^ they made the *decisia*ns 
^they d'tdj^ Differences ^ia de-^ 
cisions betu/een groups, the 
reasons for these differences, 
ahd consequences of thes6' dif- 
ferent decisions u/ill also be 
explored* -Source: Simile II,' 
218,12th Street, P.0*p6k 910, ^ 
Del IKlkr, California 9i2o!L4*, 



* * 



'.students u/ill describ 
other social factors influence 

Students u/Ml deiponstrate 
understanding ofy dynamics 
,of labeling^ ahd/ stT^f eotyping 
by ansu/ering the question, 
"Anyone participating in 
this game as a-labeled person 
u/ould experience* o " 



e hou/ social expectations- iahd 
deviation land conf orr^iity . ' ^ 



i J., * I 



Simuj^^tibn Exercidje: 
Sick * Illustrate^ that 
someone .looks for 
havio(r, it is like 
easy to rind, al;g.o 
.lU/ho are-'rab^i'ecj'^^as 
begin^ to thirtk t)f t 
as sudh* ' • ' 



lUho'^ 



once 
evianC\ be- 
y to be 
ihou/ those 
"deviarit s" 



^, em selves 
Jhductive discission 
u/ill/ le^d.to^ explor^ation of* * 
co'nd^pts ^6^/ social^ p/r ensures, / 
and "labeling'^ theory t of d;eVi- 
ation* ('Baldrige, 1975,; page' 112 
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Students u/ill shoiu unaer- 
standing of degree to/ which 
society produces conformity 
by^^choosing -generalisation 
regarc^ing opporturtities for 
autonomy* 



Students^ will. demonstrate com- 
prehen*sion of- concepts of so- 
cial q,ontrol and sanctions by ^ 
ctnoo sing new examples of each 
and do the same for the con- 
cept of socialization "^nd so- 
cializing influences. 

'Stacients will demonstrate *a ' 
r ecepti\/eness to the idea that 
social de\/iation has positiv/e 
and negati\/e, aspects by list-^, 
.ing each and labeling an 
example of po.s'itiv/e dev/iation. 

Students demonstrat'e' their 
recepti\/eness to 'the idea that 
.labeling is both- .self-fulfill- 
ing and alienating through 
'participation in discy ssiort ^ 
and correct stpswers to true - , 
f^se statements. 



Test , SGQs. Lecture. Listing 
forces of social control, then 
examining question, "Is there 
too much social control? lUhat 
form does, it take?" Lecture 
will start with mov/ie: Re - 
finers F ire # It i^ a^n* ani- 
mated abstract ballet about 
conformity. The char'act ers of 
the films are^ squares and- 
, circles which* take^ on humah 
••characteristics as they take 
on conflict that arises between 
an established society and its 
idealistic membe3?s who- di9co\/er 
and preach a new truthi 
Soutce: fflulti Illedia Presenta- 
tion, ,Garden City, N.Y. 11530.^' 
Experiences from participation 
in earlier simulations. wil^I 'al-|,-^ 
sp be drau/n for either side of 
-this argument. 

' Pest,'- SGQs. - ' ; 



' Iriducti\/e discussion. After 
students classify examples of 
positive and negativ/e deviation. 

.Discussion of Refiners. F ire. 



Post-game discussion'-o^ llJho 
is Sick? 



Students will demonstrate that 
de\/iation is a phenomenon re- 
quiring social labeling by 
^;choosing statement to that fef-- 
f^qt, from, other statements. 



Debriefing of lUho is 'Sick ? 
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students luill be responsi\/e>> to 
idea that definitions of devi- 
ation v/ary'^froip time to tirte 
and society to* so&iety by pro-^ 
\/iciing\exafnples and 'by attend- 
ing to the examples given.* ' 
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Inductive discqssion through 
BxamplesTo'unded by. instruc- 
tor^"~ 



^ Students luill describe the luork of policemen, their 
prpblems and t.he manner in *iuhich polica..can be expected to vieiu 
the problejns of society. They mill examine and r.aport on their 
oiun attitudes- toward authority. They mill also-report on hoiu 
six different interests groups vieiu increased violence in the,, 
minority section of a city, provide reasons for these vieuis and 
experience^ conflict and resolution proc^sseso* 



Students uiill demonstrate un- 
derstanding of police uiork by 



identifying statements about 
the^role of police , ^their 
pr,5^.em^> as^ either true or 
ifaise^' 



5tudent-<i;ill play Police 
Patrol , a role playing situ- 



Students uiill gain, insights 
into attitudes /aQd interests- 
of .six social groups, includ- ' 
ing ethnic .and class groups, 
the nature and complexity of 
social forces-^ the need to 
uiork together to accomplish' ... , 
.something arid gathering, 

♦ manipulating and interpreting 
data' of the' •activity for 
meaningful decisions. * They** 
Uiill demonstrate understanding 
'of the situation by the depi- 

' sion§^ he inakes and his questions" 
and contrlbutio.ns -and uiritten , 
ansuiers^to' questions. 



*atioh luhich asks students in 
grou^ps to handle actual cases. 
Students; play the roles of i 
» police^, suspected criminals, 
and citizans in need oif help. 
Authenticated cases are< used. 
Sourse: Simile II, 218 12th ' 
Street, P.O.Box ,910, "Del War 
California 92014. 

a 

Sdfcial Simulation : Laui and . 
Order in Polis". CitV i Parti- 
cipants assume roles of com- 
munity members and leaders in 
an -attempt to find a solution, 
to the increased violence in^ 
the minority Section of Poll's 
City. Source: Stem, P.O.Spx 
393, Prove, Utah 84601. Each . 
.of six groups has ouin percep- . 
i'ion, attitudes y ^^esources 
luhich it uses to achieve goals. 



« « « « « ^« # « ^ -x- « « * 
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' St u rents u; il 1 , d ek czl b~e~^tTTe'78 F fTe c t^ ' of~a n a~a rt en d" to 

examples of prejudice and discrimination. \ 

Students uiiir 'demonstrate 



ability to apply" knou/l edge 

the meaning and charac-v 
teristics'^of ethnic, racial^ 
and minority groups by 
cTioosing correct labels and- 
examples. ^ 



Students^ u/ill demonstra^te 
they can distinguish-^ber 
^uieen pre judicd' and discri- 
mi'natiprt t>y chposing be-' ' 
, tu/e^n examples of ^ the t'u/ql 

. , ' ' : • ' 

* students will demonstrate a 
nega.ti\/e response to idea * 
of prejudice by giving -and 
attending to personal • 
examples of discrimination 
and/or pre-^'udice. 

Students luill dejnonstrateY 
they knouj' causes of preju- 
dice by choosing, examples. 

,Students luill choose state- 
ment which surom'ariz^es the^* 
situation o,f discrimination 
today with xegard to employ- 
ments and housing oppprtuni- 
'ties for blacks, ,thus de- 
monstratingh the ?knouiledge 
he has of- the subject. 

Students will demonstrate 
they recognize the behav/ior ' 
of a bigot and*some of the 
reasj^ns^ for his behav/ior 
by "^^esponding correctly to 
true*f aj-se statements. 



"T|x€> -SGQs^(l(lD\/ie: The- PrelJ - 
dice J rlm .^ ^The .students are 
V ^° ^^^P^ ^P^ the^ historical ori- 
^^gins of pT^ju^diQ^, and list-the 
c'bnt^jpr^ry fornix of prejudice. 
Soui>c^:^ A\/anti- Films ^ filoti\/a- 
^tional f(1edia^8271 fdelrose A\/e\, 
. tos Angeles, ^alifdrnia 90Q46.. 

\jlo5ti^i^m discussion. The Pre - 
judice Film. , ' 




Ptq,st^-f ilm discussion . 
jMdicg F ilm . 



o^-f ilm discuasion 
"fuljice Film . - ' 



The Pre- 



The P're- 



Jext, SGQs, 



mv/ie: • Bil-1 Cosby on Pre.fudice . - 
^'Srodents will attend to examples 
of hatred "toward minority, groups, 
recall* theee examplel*, and dis-» 
cuss the' p-re jqdices, whi'c'f:! are >ex- 
perienced by all. Source: 
? • . ^. ' PVrdnrid -Films ^ Bo'x ^iOASV Santk^ 

(Klonica;^, California 90408.- 
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Studenlts* mill ^distinguish alnbhg 'tyfTe's^pf social' morve-/ 
ments. They mill be able to identify their attitudes, and trie 
attitudes of others touiards the lUomep's Liberation frtov/ement and 
the effects of discrimination and liJomen's Liberation on the sta- 
tub of u/dmen.. • _ 



Students will, attend to and 
,Qompare . assumptions and tac- 
tics of \/arious types of so- 
cial mov/ements. ' 



Senario of 
Interest 



Social simulation : 
a Social f<lo\/emeht » 
groups uiith different pbiloso- ' 
phies cf social change set out 
to solve the problems of a 
school. In this actjLv/ity, stu- 
dents in groups usually arrive^* 
at radically different solutions 

.^and tactic^ based on* both their 
roles and approaches to change. 

.^Source : Baldridge , - 1975 , ^ page 
198. 



Students 'will observ/e hoUi ' 
groups can arriv/e at radi- 
cally different solutions 
and tactics based on both*" • 
their roles and approaches 
to change.' They will shorn, 
they can associate tactics 
and. outlooks^ ith social 
mov/ements in - matching 
questions. 

students will ch'oose from 
a list the description of ' 
the* most 'luidely ^heid 
theory of social ^ change . 

students will^identif y from 
a' list those factors which 
constitute to the success 
of a social mov/ement. 



p4st-Q^^m^*di 



q€m^ discussion . 



Text, SGQs, 



Text, SG(?s. 



Studen'ts will orally, ex- 
press conceptions of male- 
female roles, they will 
attend to^ and answer oppo- 
sing \/iews and will parti- 
cipate in ' conflict r esolubioor 
and consensus seeking. 



icial Simulation. Polariza -> 
tion - Students are divided 
into groups, based on their 
answers to opio3?bnnaire on 
lUomahhood . filo st achieve a 
consensus on a ^point of view 
about a case jstudy given to 
tttWm'and try to 'persuade other 
. group>s to .accept .their particu- 
lar viewpoints. Source: 
Baddridge,-^1975', pa5e--204. 



"^iHuden'teluiTI denidn~strat-e' hB -knbius^ Tej^^, -SGO^- 

the place'»t)f mpen as a minorit.y * 

group by selecti^ng correct state- ^ ' ^ 

ment on^the matter. '* ** 



Students mill demonstrate that 
they understand the effects of 
discrimination against luomen by 
correctly choosing from a list 
of profes'sions luhere lubmen are 
underrrepresented in comparison 
to men. ^ 

Students luill'be able to choose 
_9x6tatement of tKe probablp im- 
"pact of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment from among incorrect state- 
ments. ^ ^ 



Text, SGQs> 



Text, SGQs, 



♦ * * * ^ * ,* * 



Students mill be assigned or mill select ^rticle^ from ^ 
Human aeKav/ ior lAaoazine ; by their attending to and commenting on 
these articles they mii l demonstrate interest in and appreciation 
of the usefulness. of mork of social scientists. 



Students mill select ^ articles 
of interest to read. • They 
may be asked to lUrite abs- 
tracts and reactions v^r, in 
the case of large classes, be 
expected to'ansiuer true- 
false questions. • " ^ 



********* 



Students mill subscribe to > 
.three monthly issues of ' 
' Human Behav/ior fflaqazine and 
be asked to read articl^es 
of interest, pertaining, 
mhen possible, to the sub- 
ject being considered at ihe 
time. Source: - Human Beha - 
vior fi1aqazin,e , filason Uestern 
Co;cporation, 12031 Ulilshire 
Blv/d., Los Angeles, California 
■90025. ' , 



*****-*'****^^******. '^"^ 



Students mill differentiate betm'een neurotic and psycho- 
tic behav/iors and oJLternate explanations 'of/these tfehaviors. ^ 



students mill choofee cfefini- 
tion of neurotic'^in contrast 
to psychotic in a. true-false 
statement. Students mill, in- 
dicate the role of f*e^ arrd^de- 
f ense mechanistn's in neurosis 
by ansmering. true-false state- 
ments regarding these. 



Text, SGQs* Examples of over 
use of defease^ m^echanisms , 
discussion of fe'arful ideas 
tg present student s ' mith pos- 
sible motives for oOeruse of* 
defense , mechanisms in 
neurosis. * / 
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. Studervt-s- MiiH- v/oiaoteer^ f^aps 
they have and be recepdti\/e to 
th^ idea that ' r\eurosis, may -be 
caused by fearsi Later, sfeu*- 
d.er>ts uiill respond* to idea 
that neurosis is explaihed by 
ofDerant conditioning^^. 

Students 'lu^^ll differentiate 
betu/een normal and neurotic 
ideation .in A mul'fciple choice 
question • • . • 

■ ^" \ f 

Students luill be able to sug- 
• gest, orally or in luriting, 
various u/ays in'iuhich masis ^ 
mecfia may contritDute to neu- 
rotic ideation.^ (E^\/eryone ^ 
should lov/e me, I 'must be' 
cauccfessful in all things, 
images-of romance 'a*hd lov/e, 
etc.*) ' 

Students u/ill demonstrate 
knou/ledge of th'e definition 
of psycho'sis- as c^i^stinct 
from neurosis by^labeling 
examples of each. 

Students lilill choose from • 
examples one that illustrates 
thO: p^f^red manner of* vieiu- 
ing those 'luho ha\/e^ had a* 
mental illness* 

They mill ^experience the 
consequences , of "labeling" in 
^' stereotypin'g^^: exercise . , 



-Lecture: — Students- provide 
examples'for "fear thermo- 
meter" - ranging Trom 
slightly to very fearful 
examples. 



Text , SGQ s. Transparency^ 
uiith contrasti^ng behaviors 
of "ndi^l" and neurotic. . 



Students ui^ill '^ply under-- 
stan'din^s of (t^s meaning o'f 
f'unctjLonal apd organic causes 
of mental - illness"^^ ' correct- 
ing labeling statements con- 
taining' different causes a*^^ 
being true or^ false. 

gtudents luill demof'nstratb 
au/arenes's of mental illness a^ 
a curable illness by r'esponding 



Exanlples of role of** the mass 
media in establisMng crite- 
ria of success and qther cri- 
teria. . ' ■ ' . 



Lecture: P^finitions of . 
*Ajnerican Psychiatric 'Associ- 
ation given^ and -discu'ssedw 



Text, SJ:Qs.' Cohtrast of tra-\ 
ditional vs. modern . vieiu5 and 
t^r e.atment of mental i^lnesfs 
"including latest effo^?*ts at 
"deinstitutionalizing" the 
treatment of mental illness. 

Social- simulation: U/hgjis^ 
Sick ? Labelrng ' exiS'rcise, dis- 
cussed earlier should give ^f eel 
for hoiu it feels to be on re- 
ceiving end of labeling. 

Text, SGQ-s* * . 



Textj^fSGQsF Lecture,* and later 
ex^rpise in luhich/ student par-." 
ticipates in ai labelingi exevjcise 
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.□.prrectly to true-Calse state- 
ments on the nature of mental 
illness, T 



******************************** 



Students luill learn about the aature of defense me- 
chanisms and be -able to demonstrate application by labeling 
rt.eu/ definitions and example's, ' ^ 



Students mustj^^^belr^^'ujl luord-^ 
ed deP»iniJ:4:0TTsof defense me- 
chan£>sr?rs7 as luell as .apply 
ttpeir^LihdQrstandings by labal*- 
^-ing defenseipech^nisms arising 
as a , resu^fc^' of experiencing 
frustration in a ^classroom si- 
tuation. Students* must a^lso 
rvespond to true-faLse state- 
ments' .regarding the . reasons 
for the use of defense mecha- 
nisms^and the effects of theirs 
use. V \ 



Text, SGQs, Discussion 6f 
\/ideotape ; Defense Hlecha - ^ 
nismSi^ *" Videotape provides 
charact eri'stics and illus- 
trations of rationalization, 
regression, compensation,-, , 
reaction formation, projec- - 
tion, displacement apd fan**' 
tasy. Students ai^e to list 
characteristics and examples 
and^ are to ansiuer the quejs- 
tions, /'Houf A/ulnerable is 

*the ^gD tc>> any ^ponf lict. or - 
^ anxiety, „ houj* do&s distortion 
of realit'j^-Kelp ^t^tt]g the • 
ego' and h'ouj^ can defense mecha 

, nisms^ at^^^tJjij e s 'be helpfijl^-or 
harJiif *uL?^^^^o^ Coasts Com 

;jTuni\y^ 'polleg^^/ Cost& files'sa, 
Calif oxhia. \\ 



*** * * *•* * * 



* * -jt^f * * ♦ 



Students luill demonstrate* knoiuledge of. and* ability to 
applry- the concept of the self concept, its theoretical Irole in 
perception and self -actualization , by Ts^beiing neuj, examples as 
either -true or f^se, / ^ 

Students luill indicate krtcuj- 
ledge of the meaning of the 
term "perception", tlje effect 
of self cof\cept on perception y 
and the influence perception 
is believ/ed to have on behauror ,^ 
by indicating correct statements 
n a multiple choice question. 



Text, SGQs» Discussion of 
mov/ie; Eye of the- Beholderj ^^ 
Students are to look for 
exarnples of 'psychological prq 
jection influencing bQhav/ior , 
and discuss the role. of self 
cpnaept of this process^*, 
Source : General Electric 
Educational Films , *. Corpora- 
tions Park, Building 785, 
Sqtjtia, N.V. 12302 ^-v 
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Stfjdents ujill indicate ^knocu- 
ledge of some of the luays it 
is believ/ed self concepts are 
formed by selecting correct 
from "incorrect statements on 
a multiple choice question. 

Students luill select state- 
ments that correctly indicate 
what factors Humanists be- 
lieve are responsible for de- 
v/eloping positive and negative 
self concepts. 

Students will select* state- 
ments on thp influence of 
self concept on behav/ior as 
seen b^y the Humanistic Psy- 
'choldgists. 



Text, SGQs. Illustrations 
from lecture. 



Text, SGQsv Class discussion^ 



T^xt, SGQs. Class^ aiscussion. 



Students ujill learn to differentiate betiueen- self- 
actualizing and non-self-actualizing behaviors and interpersonal 
relationships, and will demonstrate • their learning by classify- 
ing and attending to examples of self -actualizing behaviors. in 
role playing exercises.' 



Students- will list the char- 
acteristics of self- 
actualized behavior. 

Students will demonstrate 
knowledge of." self-actualiz- 
ation by selecting examples 
or non-examples of self- 
actualized behavior. 

Students^ will demonstrate Jn- 
derstanding of self*-actualized 
behaviors by giving e)^mples 
and ^non-examples .f r^m his' om 
life, or of people he^knqws. 

* ^ 
Student will demonstrate his 
knowledge of .self-actualiza^ 
tion » by^ giving and defending 
^"an example' of making a deci- " 
*sion that ref lect s ' s^lf- 
.actualizing values. 



Text, SGQs. 'Di^scussion , 



Role playing situations 
devised by instructor. 



Instructor-made board g^me 
Q/here students draw chance 
card? requiring definitions and' 
examples. 



Requirement in board* game 
mentioned abov/e. 
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Students luill be abl'e to describe princip3.es of . 
modeling, operant and classical conjditioning , and luill be able 
to contrast the behavioral approach to', understanding personal- 
ity to those of the Humanist and Psychoanalytical^ soKdoUd* 



Students luill demons\:rat^e 
knowledge of ^the principles 
upof^ luhibh the design and 
operation of a Skinner 3ox 
are based , by selecting 
correct from incorrect des- 
criptions of houi the box 
operates, and 

it^' use in conditioning* He. 
will show interest in its 
operation by asking; 
questions regarding it* 

.Students will demonstrate 
"ability tQ contrast the ap--, 
preaches to behav/ior modi- 
fication of th^ behav/iorist 
with the ps^ychotherapeutic 
school CO r recti y labeling, 
new examples of each* 



Indu'ctiv/e lectujire an , which stu- 
dents first v/iew \/ijileoj;ape: 
Operant Conditioning * Tape il- 
lustrates *'the use of operant ' 
conditioning in a v/ariety of 
training situations* Source: 
Coast Community* Callege, Costa 
Mesa , California* Students are 
asked to lis^ principles, then 
these, are demonstrated with 'an 
actual rat and Skinner Box 
brought to class* 

Discussion Operant Condi - 
tioning in ^hich' students are 
asked to suggest holu approaches 
to «a' specif ic example would be 
different* 



Students will d^emons'trate 
knowledge of beha\/ioral psy- 
.chologist * s* approach to pu- 
nishment by" choosing correct 
from incorrect statements * 
One multiple choice (Question" 
would deal with appropriate- ^ 
kinds of punishments ^ beha- 
\/iof al psychologist would ujse ,^ 
arid another with his atti- 
tudBS to\iiard use of punishment* 

Students will show they ^can 
apply principles of shaping, 
neg^tiv/e reinf orcemeint pri- 
mary and secondary reinf a roe- 
merit by choosing' correct from 
incorrect, examples on* a multi- 
ple choice question* 

StudentJBT will ^demonstrate they 
understand the principles of- 
operant -cgnditiohing*, by writ- 
ing a she rt statement in which 
they illustrate with examples 
how "thfe wgrld is actually a 
large Skinner Box*!' , , 



Tex^ , SGQs* R^v/iew^ 



Text , SGQ s* Review, Discussion 
of Gperant^ Conditioning * - - 



Text , ^GQs* Review, discussion 
of Operant CgnditionKnq *^ 
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S^tudenta^ u/ould experience ^an 
example of behav/ioral the- 
rapy> understand hoiy feed- 
back has been used in a^v/a- 
riet'y of treatments. -He 
u/puld seek oUt,., if he feels" 
he« needs ity therapy on* re- 
laxing for tdsts. 

Students.; u/i 11 demonstrat.e 
they'' understand_(fjDjections 
to behav/ioral school arid the 
ansuiers to these objections 
by' selecting true-false, 
statejnent s. 



» 

Bio-feedback machines uiould be 
brought to class, .demonstrated 
and ^explained/ Students uiho 
experienqe test^ anxiety (as ob- 
served by difference betuieen 
knouiledge- a^id ^'test results) 
uiould be adt^ed about. the 
a\/ailability of ' coun-seling , . 
and of bio-feedback therapy* 



^•Text, SGQs* Re\/ieuj. 



* * * 



* * * * 



♦ ♦ ^ *' * ♦ ♦ 



The student luill learn explanations of the personal- 
ity of the Freudian school, of thought, and*gr\/en a case" study, 
be able tQ contrast these luith those qf the behavioral, and hu- 
manistic points of \jie\u i^egardihg -formation and-change of in- 
rfi\/iduai behav/ior. - - . 



Students luill be able to 
label definitions. and ex- 
amples of parts of 'the per- 
.sonality and givz-e examples 
of\heir function according 
to Freud. Students will de- 
monstrate -comprehension by 
selecting correct state- 
ments made about the prin- 
ciple dynamic of the pj^'- 
sonality and houj normalL^ 
functioning is achieved ac- 
cording to Freud. 



Text, SGQs*. Students u/ill re-' 
\/ieui uiith each other and learn 
through recitafeibn and examples 
the principlBs of psychoanalysis 
stages of de\/elopmen t , parts of 
the personality, ^and defe.nse me- 
chanisms by 'playing a board game 
uihere a^vaji cement depends on- 
their defining and giv/e examples 
Instructor prepared board ,gam'e 
±n u/hich student s 'adv/ancq to be- 
come successfully functioning 
rridividuals', ujith problems and 
examples they must giv/e along 
the u/ay in the form of chance 
cards. 



******* 



Students u/ill be able to classify tfieories of therapy 
as pertaining to either the Freudi^in, Behavioral or Humanist. ^> 
school's of, thought, and to describe tfteory 'underlying eacln%. / 

Students uiill .demonstrate re- Text, SGQs..^ Discussion; ^ 
calt of houi transference * j \ ■ ' 

ujorks by selecting the 



correct statement about its 
^processes from among incarrect 
statements o,n a^mult iple 
choice question, ^ 

Students will demonstrate in- 
terest in the process of psycho- 
analysis by asking questions of 
the instructor. 

Students" uiill demonstrate that 
they 4jnderstand psychoanalysis, 
hoiii it uiorks, and its goals^ '* 
by choo'5ing incorrect from cor- 
r eq^t statements on a multiple 
choice question, 

* • * 

Student s^ujill generalize about 
houj the process of therapy 
works, by participating in 
class discussion. 



Students will demonstrate they ' 
know the views of Fre.ud regard- 
ing man*s rationality \y's, ir- 
rationality, by choosing a cor- 
rect statement on a multiple 
choicer question. 
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t 

Students will be given ex- 
amples of hdia psychoanalysis 
* works and the^end goals of 
p s y c h 0 a n' a 1 y s i ^^r-^ 

/ . \ ^ ' 
Examples of dream analy sis 
and of how therBp^ists with * 
t^raining in the beha(/iorist* 
and humanists theories are - 
treating the same case. 



Discussion in which students 
will be' asked to generalize 
about the process of therapy\ 
from the three case studies 
which are believed to be 
typical of different ap« 
proachps to therapy, pre-^^ 
sented above. 

Lecture 'in ujhic^ the issue 
of rationality and irra- 
tionality is discussed and 
examples given. 
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GEQ«GE H. EmERSQN 
llfli ami -Dade Clu ster 



George luas born in San 'Francisco , April 14, 1941. 

-Iv-V' i 

His father u/as a research chemist, his mother an artist and 
,his brother is,, a practicing financial analyst. 

George ''greuj up in California, i-n the Lps Angeles 
area.^ lllhen he was fifteen he li\/ed a year in Mexico learn- 
ing Spanish .luell enough t6 earn an elementary school certi- 
t ficate. He. enjoyed liv/ing in ffle^fjico* immensely and u/as pre- 
^ pared to* finish his education there u/hen a leg injury ' 

• *« ! 

• - •< 

bro,ught him back to the States. He finished the last three 
years of high school at a bJoarding school, in Neiu Mexico. 

He stayed in Albuqjuerqu^ to rec^^ve a. Bachelo'rs 
of Arts from the Univ/ersity of .lieui 'IKIexico luith a major in 
' Latin American Studies. He return^ to fllexico for tiuo sumL 
niers of st'Udy at the National University in Mexico City. 

/ • • ^ 1 

He then studied at the School of International \ 

Service of American University in U/ashington , D.C., and re-^ 

f» . * , • * ' 

ceived an. frt.A. if\ Int ernatibnal^ Relations. 'He ujorked for 

La'tin Araerica^n Gulf Oil as an economic analyst for a short 

• ujhile.. In 1967, )r\e began teaching the general education, n 

Social Science 101-102 cou'rse at filiami-Dade' Community Col- 

lege. -Since then, he has^ taught in a variety of, programs 

including: fflicro-College , Bilingual Stuwjies, Latin American, 

History j ^^and Education 101. He is sponsor of Phi Theta 

. * • 

.-"Kappa, the- National €unior College Stholastic Honorary 
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Society and active in curriculum development* - 

lUhile in Illiami he ^met his/uiife, S.unny, ujho is a 
reading specialist* They hav/e tuio sons* 
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SIGNA,TURE PAGE 



, • I certify that I have read and am willing to sponsor 

this ffl^ajbr Applied Research^ Project submitted by GEORGE H.-^ 
EltlERSON. In >my opiniod it confdrms to acceptable standards 
and, is f ull>^^ adequ^at e in scope and quality^ as aJflajor Applied 
Resiearch Project for the degree- of Doctor of Education at Nova 
University. . . 





3oe^ Cook ) Ed« , 
fflRP Adi/isor 



I certify that 1 have read this IKlajor Applied 
|Research\ Pro ject and in my opinion it conforms to acceptable 
|standards for a Dflajor 'Applied Research Pro ject, for the degree 
fof Doctol^ of Education at Nova UniveRs^ty. 




George fflehallis , Ph. D., 
Cluster Coordinator 



. ^ This fflajor Applied Research Projqct .was submitted 

to* the Cejhtral' Staff of the Nova University Ed^D. Program for 
Con(|munit iij College Faculty and is acceptable as partial fulfill* 
ment of t^he requirements for the degree of Doctpr of Education^ 
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